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Yourheputation 


A\s a Quality Dealer 


Sell the Thor, the machine that has stood 
the test of time. 


Made and Guaranteed by 


HURLEY MACHINE CO. 


Chicago NewYork Toronto 


The Oldest Manufacturer of Electric Washing 
Machines inthe World. Established 1906 
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“The New White MAZDA Lamp 











When you see these new lamps—lighted—you will buy enough of 
them to change the character of all the lighting in your home. 
These lamps—the latest achievement of MAZDA Service— 
operate at high efficiency and illuminate with a new brilliance, 
. softened and gratefully mellowed by their china-white, tipless 
bulbs. Buy them wherever ‘the Girl with the Edison Mazda 
Lamps”’ is displayed. 





* * 
Edison Mazda Lamp Agents 
This advertisement in October 18th Saturday Evening Post is 
your cue to have an Edison White Mazda window display at the 


same time—backed up by the display material you received in 
Assortment 103-A and the White Mazda Lamps themselves. 


Published monthly. Entered as second-class matter July 21, 1916, at the Post Office at New York, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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‘“‘Merchandising’s” New Pacific Coast Editor 





OBERT SIBLEY, our 
new Pacific Coast Editor, 
comes to Exsectrican MeEr- 
CHANDISING with unusual fit- 
ness and qualifications, for the 
position of San Francisco repre- 
sentative. Although an elec- 
trical engineer by training and, 
a professor of electrical engi- 
neering earlier in his career, Mr. 
Sibley’s work during the past 
eight years has brought him in 
close contact with trade devel- 
opments and the merchandising 
of electrical appliances and sup- 
plies, and in this work he has been a very prominent factor 
in California in forwarding the great work of the California 
Electrical Co-operative Campaign, which is now meeting 
with such great success on all sides. As editor of the Journal 
of Electricity of San Francisco, and as president of the San 
Francisco Electrical Development League, and a participator 
in many of the great movements of his State looking toward 
a closer relationship between all branches of the electrical 
industry, he has acquired a personal touch and a wide ac- 
quaintanceship that today are invaluable in assisting the 


Robert Sibley, ready tor a hike in 
the high Sierras. 





industry on the Pacific Coast to maintain its high standard 
of attainment. 

Mr. Sibley is an active participator in all of these move- 
ments. He was, for instance, the convention chairman of 
the great Del Monte convention of the Pacific Coast Section 
N. E. L. A., the California Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors, and the Pacific division of the National Electrical Supply 
Jobbers Association which met at Del Monte during May, 
1918, and did such splendid war service for the industry. He 
is in active attendance at all the meetings of the Co-operative 
Campaign Advisory Committee, and has been an active 
leader in many of the undertakings that have been tackled 
by this progressive movement. 

While Mr. Sibley has been admitted as a Fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, and other engi- 
neering bodies, and has for some years been listed in the book 
known as Who’s Who in America, he is nevertheless at all 
times ‘‘one of the boys”’ when it comes to frolicking and the 
general get-together activities in the industry. He is equally 
fond of hiking in the high Sierras and in putting over pranks 
upon some of his fellows at the get-together meetings of the 
California Co-operative Campaign and other frolics in which 
good feeling is to be engendered. 

“Nate” Bowers, who for the last three years has been 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING’s tower of strength on the 
Pacific Coast, will hereafter give his entire time to serving 
as Pacific Coast editor of the engineering publications of the 
McGraw-Hill Company. 
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Early Christmas Windows Start 
Early Christmas Buying 


























HETHER your Christmas sales shall 
Wx spread over five or six weeks of 

November and December, or crowded 
into the rush of the last few days before 
December 25, will depend largely upon how 
soon your Christmas show-windows are in 
place to invite gift buyers inside your shop. 
The middle of November is none too soon 
for the electrical shop to have its advance 
holiday windows on display. These first dis- 
plays should then be replaced with new win- 
dows about December 1, and again on Dec. 
15. As suggestions for such windows, here 
are three attractive arrangements of electri- 
cal gifts for young and old, from the electric 
shops of the central-station companies in 
Chicago, St. Louis and New York City, 
respectively. 
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Why This Issue Is Late 


DISING—due in your hands October 15 

—has been delayed because of the 
“vacation” strike of the New York City 
printers, as already explained in letters sent 
to our readers. 

The strike has not been settled. This 
issue is produced 250 miles from our home 
office, under the difficulties attendant on 
working in a strange shop. 

Continuation of the inter-factional fight 
between the unions still prevents the pub- 
lishers from meeting with true representa- 
tives of their men who can take the re- 
sponsibility for making decisions. 

The publishers have therefore decided to 
act. They have determined to proceed with 
the printing of the papers in whatever cities 
they find equipment available, pending a 
settlement of the printing situation in New 
York. It seems apparent that the only way 
to bring sane thinking to the leaders of the 
radical elements is to prove by publication 
that they cannot force the publishers to com- 
ply with unreasonable demands. 

Editorially in our pages, and as publishers, 
ELectricAL MERCHANDISING has stood for a 
square deal—both ways—between employers 
and employees, for adherence to working 
agreements, for production rather than cur- 
tailment, and for the principle of arbitra- 
tion in labor disputes. 


T= ISSUE of Exectrica, MERcHAN- 


N the present difficulty the foregoing prin- 
| ciples have been discarded by the vaca- 
tionists—but the letters of encouragement 
and fighting inspiration which have come to 
us from readers and advertisers prove that 
the sane, responsible business interests of the 
electrical industry are with us. 
“Send us your bills. We'll pay ’em just 
the same whether you print any ads or send 
out any magazines till this time next year!” 


is the friendly message of letter after letter 
received in this office. 


Fortunately, not material help but rather 
moral support is needed by the publishers, 
as by other American business men, in their 
fight at this time for the principles that will 
insure national security and prosperity. At 
this critical juncture in our national life and 
in the electrical industry itself, we believe 
that the problem of increasing production 
takes precedence over any question of em- 
ployer andemployee. Publications like ELzc- 
TRICAL MERCHANDISING, we believe, have an 
important part to play in increasing produc- 
tion and in facilitating distribution of elec- 
trical goods. Our readers can be assured that 
nothing will be left undone to get back toa 
normal publishing basis as soon as consistent 
with the above ‘principles. It is, however, 
along these lines that we propose to stick it 
out, if it takes all winter! 
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A pre-holiday sale held by the Utah Power & Light Company. which urged customers to shop early. 
The display was in the form of an inverted horn of plenty- pouring out electrical gifts upon the table. 
The horn itself was frosted with electric lights, and with the faint fragrance of the first evergreen decora- 


tion of the season, quite suggested a Christmas tree. 


objects displayed. 


Both useful gifts and toys were included in the 


A Few Suggestions to Help You 


Get Set for Christmas Trade 


The Things that Must Be Planned and Organized Right Now If You 
Are to Cash In When the Shopping Starts 


HE further electrical men get into 
Te inner secrets of the art and 

science of merchandising, the more 
they are impressed with the importance 
of Christmas. Christmas is not Just a 
three weeks selling season. In every 
city it has come to be a local institution, 
an annual experience in which the people 
bring their money to the retailer and lay 
it in his lap. The trouble is that there 
_are very many laps, and the problem 
with the merchant is this—How can he 
make his lap the lucky one? 

But it isn’t luck. And that is where 
too many amateurs go wrong. It isn’t 
luck at all. It’s skill that brings the 
trade your way. And the men who 
make the most out of this Christmas 
market every year are the men who have 
learned how, and who each season take 
the trouble to make complete all the 
essential preparation. 

The electrical man is new in the 
game. He has been busy. He has 
thought that Christmas was just three 


weeks of the year. He has felt that if 
he ordered ample stock a while ahead, 
when he tore November off the calendar 
he could then get busy and fix up some 


Christmas flavor on his store and be’ 


ready on the job to get his share of 
profits. But it’s the wrong idea. And 
to see that it is wrong, we only have to 
take a good look at the other merchants, 
the department store man, the book 
seller, the jeweler and the rest who are 
the past-masters of the craft. What 
do they do? Howdo they act? What 
trouble do they take over Christmas? 
In the first place the regular merchant 
buys this Christmas stock the spring 
before and through the summer. Usu- 
ally he takes a trip to his buying center— 
New York, Chicago, some other city 
and looks the situation over. He talks 
to the jobber and the manufacturer, sees 
the new Christmas stuff that will be 
ready, compares and ponders it, and 
buys. The big store men do this each 
year. The small store merchants, many 


of them, do it too. The rest talk to the 
salesman, read the magazines and ad- 
vertising and make the decisions based 
on this. But they do it well ahead. 
And then before the fall is far along, the 
stuff comes in and plans are made just 
how this Christmas stock will be dis- 
played and advertised and how the 
store will be trimmed up, so that when 
the shoppers take the trail there’s 
nothing to be done but display and sell, 
with full attention and a plan to follow. 


ANGLING FOR THE SHOPPER’S DOLLARS 


Now the wares that a man may sell 
have little to do with this part of it. It 
isn’t the merchandise that brings success 
or disappointment. It is the shopper. 


She is the factor that must be reckoned 
with. Every merchant is angling for 
the self-same dollars in the self-same 
pocketbook. The fact that you are 
selling electrical appliances instead of 
jewelry like the other fellow, doesn’t 
make your Christmas selling problem 
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different. It is approximately the same 
for the simple reason that you will be 
competing through the Christmas weeks, 
with him and every other retail mer- 
chant in the town to win and hold the 
attention and the interest of the shop- 
ping public. Better line up, therefore, 
and go after it the way he does, because 
that is the way the experience of 
generations of regular merchants has 
proved to be the best way. 

The question is what should the elec- 
trical man do now—right now—to 
prepare for bigger, better Christmas 
selling? Let’s see if we can think of a 
few things: 

1. Of course, you have bought your 
Christmas stock by now. You have 
enough stuff on hand and on order to 
give you a good volume and variety. 
But for all of that, it would be a good 
thing to take one more look around and 
pick out a few more features of ‘‘style 
merchandise.’ Are there a few more 
kinds of boudoir lamps, with pretty 
shades that would make your window 
and inside displays more attractive? 
If so, have a few of each. Look for new 
touches of this kind—special Christmas 
models of appliances or kindred mer- 
chandise that will be high lights in your 
store. Search the catalogs, talk to the 
salesmen. Write the manufacturers. 
Take a run down to the city. Get 
more novelties—more style stuff. But 
it can’t wait longer. 

2. Next to your stock, the appearance 
of your store will have the biggest 
influence on the Christmas shopper as 








A growing tree tronsformed into a phantom of beauty by strings of electric lights is an annual feature of 


the community Christmas celebration of the town of Lodi 
always good—and the tree always available in ful! leaf. 


odi, Cal. eing in California, the weather is 
There is always a band and singing by the choirs 


of the city churches and Christmas gifts, but the tree itself is what “brings out the — young and 
old. The total expense of equipping Lodi’s last Christmas tree was $144. 





she comes inor passes by. What do you 
plan to do? Work up the details now. 
Get samples of stock Christmas decora- 
tions that are offered—crepe paper stuff, 
Christmas bells, holly and the rest. See 
if you can find something you can use in 
some novel way that will be good. 

3. Don’t leave the planning of dis- 
plays this year to chance. Don’t wait 
till a display is needed for the store or 
window before you work it out. Sit 
right down now, some afternoon or 
evening, with a pad and pencil and see 








For real beauty in your Christmas window, there’s nothing like a et of 


your choicest lamps, set against a background of Christmas wreaths and 
Note how the crisp winter scene in the background in this window suggests 





how many good windows, how many 
good inside features you can dope 
out. It may sound hard, but it really 
isn’t. 


List Your CHRISTMAS OFFERINGS 


Make a list first of the Christmas stuff 
that you will have to sell. Then check 
off the items that are worth a window. 
That is, appliance, or groups of appli- 
ances that have sufficient Christmas 
flavor and appeal to make them good 
window publicity. When you have 

















holly. 
Company, Chicago. 


immediately the warmth of a lamp in a snow-bound home. 
appeared in a window of one of the shops of the Commonwealth Edison 


The display 
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classified them this way, then see what 
idea you can hit on. It is a very good 
thing to talk this over with a woman, 
one or more members of your family. 
It is to women you will sell to most. 
You may get several good suggestions in 
this way. 

Lay out half a dozen or more window 
trims—a ‘‘Gifts for a Young Woman” 
window, a “Gifts for a Man” window, 
a ‘Gifts for Mother” window, a ‘‘ Gifts 
for a Bride” window, a “Gifts for the 
New Home” window, a ‘‘Gifts for Old 
Folks” window.. Write down a full de- 
scription of each one in detail with arough 
layout diagram. See what “properties” 
you will need, what window furniture is 
required. Whatother stuff you’ll have to 
have on hand.: Forsome you may want 
to borrow a chair or table or something 
from some other store. 

Then take these plans and make a 
schedule of them, just the way they 
ought to run and put it up to somebody 
to get the stuff for them and have it 
ready. Tell them to do it now, while 
there is time. Check it up later and see 
that everything is set. 

4. Plan out your Christmas advertis- 
ing in the same unhurried way. Find 
out first just what all the manufacturers 
of all the stuff you are going to sell have 
got to offer. Get samples of it all and 
look it over. See what there is that 
you can use for display in your store and 
window—posters, streamers, cards and 


cutouts. See what there is that you 





can send out to the homes in your town 
through the mail-folders, lists, cards and 
so on. See what there is in the way of 
cuts and copy that you can use in your 
own newspaper displays. See how you 
can take two or three folders and tie 
them together with a personal letter that 
will put a lot of really good suggestions 
before the shoppers. 

Then write the manufacturers for each 
piece of advertising matter that you want 
to use, in just the quantity that you 
can profitably utilize. Get your per- 
sonal letters written, printed, signed and 
ready. Get your newspaper ads laid 
out. Write them. Have the news- 
paper set them up so you can get the 
proofs O.K.’d. Then when the rush 
comes, you won’t have to bother save to 
run in something new perhaps, that 
may turn up. 


Srock—DEcORATIONS—DISPLAY— 
ADVERTISING 


These will be the four big factors in 
your Christmas  selling—your stock, 
your Christmas decorations, your dis- 
plays and your advertising—but there 
are other things that you cando. There 
are a lot of little tricks to turn that will 
help mightily in gaining you publicity, 
and help you to sell in many ways, and 
it is well to have it all thought out and 
planned ahead of time. Some of it can 


be pulled off in advance and all done 
with before the busy selling comes. 
Here are a few of these opportunities— 


A gay and dainty window for such a ponderous subject as the electric range is an achievement to be 


proud of. 


In this window of the Utah Power & Light Company, the thing is done with the simple means 


of a Christmas tree, bright, flowered wall-paper, and the small ‘‘Junior” ranges groupedfabout the toy 
table and chair. 


many others will suggest themselves when 
you sit down to think it out. 

5. Why not write to all your customers 
and prospects to whom you would be 
glad to extend credit, suggesting that 
you will be glad to bill as of January 1, 
all appliances which they may care to 
purchase as Christmas gifts, and to make 
an easy-payment contract on all large 
appliances that will spread the pay- 
ments over six months or more. Ad- 
dress the letters to the woman of these 
homes. 

6. Send a confidential letter to the 
men, addressed to their offices, suggest- 
ing the practical appropriateness of a 
clothes washer, ironer, dish washer, 
cleaner, range or electric fireless cooker 
as a gift for their wives or married 
daughters. You can make a strong 
appeal this way and close your contract 
just as well in November as later. 
Offer to call with a suitcase full of small 
appliance samples. 

7. Make a little campaign by personal 
call or phone and letter to the homes 
that should be wired and suggest an 
electric installation as a Christmas gift 
to all the family. 

8. Try to arrange through co-opera- 
tion by all the electrical people, for some 
general ‘‘Electrical Christmas Gift” 
publicity. Have a big Christmas tree 
in the public square, lighted with many 
colored lamps and floodlighted from all 
sides. Get some electric signs up in 
the shopping district reading—‘‘Give 
Something Electrical.” See what can 
be done along this line. 

9. Offer to equip the Sunday school 
trees in local churches with electric 
lights. Explain the fire risk where 
old-fashioned candles are used and ask 
the clergy to announce to their congre- 
gations that this year there will be no 
danger in the trees, that electric lights 
will be donated. It will call attention 
to the tree-lighting sets and bring many 
sales. 

10. Go through your stock with a fine 
tooth comb and dig out everything that 
has been slow to sell. Fix up these old 
friends, renickle them, polish them well, 
get them in shape to be displayed as 
Christmas bargains. Make an absolute 
clean-up of dead merchandise and have 
it ready for the bumper selling season. 


Tue Bicgcest CHrIstmMas Ever 


Other merchants are expecting a very 
big business this Christmas for the 
reasons that you know. It has been so 
far a year of lavish spending. Every- 
body seems to have more money than 
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A Christmas window like this isn’t easy to plan—but it’s worth while, when 
finished, The idea of the reindeer and sleigh can be utilized for any electrical 
appliance, but forcefulness is gained by concentrating on one device, as in 


Company, Newark, N. J. 


this window. In the original window, the contrast of the dark blue sky and 
white snow was very effective. i 


The store is that of the Public Service Electric 





ever before. Everybody is paying it out 
for things they want. And the Christ- 
mas shopping weeks are naturally going 
to provide the opportunity and the 
excuse for a great burst of spending. 
There will be big business for the man 
who offers electrical Christmas gifts. 

If this is so—and so it is—it is more 
important than ever before that every 
electric store be organized and well 
prepared right now for the harvest that 
is so fast approaching. Follow these 
few suggestions. Do it now and be 
ready when the shopping starts, to bid 
for business without the handicap that 
ties the hands of every man who has to 
plan and sell at the same time. 





Society Plans All-Electrical 


Christmas 


The Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment has announced a campaign to 
make this an All-Electrical Christmas. 
Representatives of the society have just 
completed a survey covering sixteen 
states and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, during which electrical condi- 
tions in every branch of the industry 
were studied at close range. In most 
cities the contractors, dealers, jobbers 
and manufacturers reported the greatest 
volume in their history. Manufacturers 
and distributers of electrical specialties, 
particularly, are far behind on orders; 
dealers in these devices are finding 
ready sale. As one retailer expressed 


it: ‘For the first time in the history of 
electrical appliance selling in this city, 
people are coming into the store to 
buy large and expensive specialties, 
which heretofore we had to go out and 
sell with the hardest kind of selling.” 

Based upon this information, the 
society has prepared complete and com- 
prehensive sales and advertising mate- 
rial for holiday selling. This material 
will comprise a beautiful poster in many 
colors, colored leaflets, envelope inclo- 
sures, cards for counters, cars and win- 
dows, form letters and various other 
advertising matter. It is planned to 
distribute this co-operative help to the 
trade at large, as in past society cam- 
paigns. The society will gladly supply 
details of the campaign and material 
upon request to its headquarters, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York 
City. 





Chilly Fall Days a Good Time 
to Push Heater Sales 


Between-season periods, in the late 
fall and just before spring, when 
damp, chilly weather is sure to pre- 
vail, are good periods to be taken ad- 
vantage of by the dealer for the sale 
of such devices as the radiant heater. 

A window display, for example, 
will carry the electric heater mes- 
sage, if it shows, or suggests, two 
homes—one where “one of those cold 
snaps” has caught the householder 


unawares; the other showing a 
home fortified with one or more of 
the electric heaters. In the one, the 
members of the family might be 
shown chilled, wrapped in coats, 
shawls, etc., and generally woebegone. 
In the other, of course, they are made 
comfortable and happy with their 
electric heater. 

Another display could be arranged 
for the benefit of the fellow who likes 
to take his bath in a warm bath- 
recom. Show him how the heater will 
give him a warm room in a few min- 
utes, even on chilly summer days. The 
same idea can be used in another dis- 
play for the benefit of the baby of the 
house. Baby must have a warm room 
when the bath is given, and very 
often a fire is started in the furnace, 
to the inconvenience of the rest of 
the family. The electric heater is, of 
course, the solution. 

While it is probably not good 
ethics for the electric dealer to 
“knock” competitors by frankly dis- 
playing the advantages of an electric 
heater over the oil heater, he can cer- 
tainly bring out the difference by in- 
ference. His display card in any of 
these displays might simp!y call at- 
tention to the fact that the heater 
“never runs dry,” “does not require 
filling,” “is no fuss or muss,” and 
“causes no unseemly odors in the 
house.” And above all, bring out the 
facts that the electric radiator is 100 
per cent safe, and that all you have 
to do is “push the button.” 
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A Demonstration Room for Selling Lighting Effects 























Fig. 1—A general view of the demonstration room showing the 
effect of cove lighting. 


Fig. 2—Illustrating the dining-room table lighted with a strong 
direct component and the remainder of the room lighted softly 
with a small upward component. 


Fig. 3—TIllustrating the lighting effect obtained with a strong 
upward component from the central’ fixture. 


) 


Fig. 4—HIllustrating the effect of a strong downward component 
on a dining table and a subdued lighting from the cove. The 
latter may be of an appropriate tint. i 

ea 5—Illustrating the different mood obtained from a portable 
amp. 

Fig. 6—Showing the artificial daylight windows which are used 
to complete the effect of an interior. 
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A Demonstration Room for 


Selling Lighting Effects 


The Dealer Who Precedes the Sale of Fixtures by an Actual Demonstration of Lighting Effects Will 
Win the Customer’s Confidence in the Dealer’s Understanding of and Interest 
in the Problem of Lighting the Customer’s Home 


N GENERAL, lighting fixtures 

are a “means to an end” and the 

consumer should be acquainted 
with the wonderful possibilities of 
lighting effects. Light is a medium 
which operates much in the same 
manner as so-called decoration in in- 
teriors to create various moods and 
settings, but light has tremendous 
advantages over other media owing 
to its mobility—that is, different ef- 
fects may be obtained in the same 
room by proper control of various 
circuits and accessories. This ap- 
plies to a large variety of interiors, 
but let us confine the discussion to 
home lighting. 

The householder is dependent upon 
the contractor, the architect, or his 
own ingenuity for the ideas and lay- 
out of his wiring, and upon the fix- 
ture dealer for fixtures. Wiring 
should be adequate, and switches and 
outlets should be plentiful if the 
householder is to enjoy the possibili- 
ties of lighting. But the average 
householder learns little about the 
potentiality of lighting from contact 
with the contractor, architect or fix- 
ture dealer. 


BUYING FIXTURES INSTEAD OF 
EFFECTS 


He goes to the fixture store to light 
his home and is generally shown and 
sold fixtures. Little or no emphasis 
is placed upon effects. Few fixture 
salesmen understand the extensive in- 
herent possibilities of lighting. The 
householder is shown this fixture and 
that one amid a maze of fixtures un- 
der crowded conditions in which 
lighting effects cannot be demon- 
strated even though by chance the at- 
tention of the salesman or house- 
holder happened to be directed to- 
ward effects. Little or no connection 
is maintained between the effects pro- 
duced by fixtures displayed and the 
decorative scheme of the house- 


By M. LUCKIESH 


holder’s rooms. The net result is 
that the fixture dealer sells the house- 
holder objects fabricated from metal, 
glass, etc., and to all intents and pur- 
poses these fixtures have no excuse 
for existence but their own appear- 
ance. Even in the buying of furni- 
ture, appropriateness is usually con- 
sidered, either wisely or unwisely, 
but seldom is this true of lighting 
effects. 

Is it strange that the householder 
—the oldest consumer of lighting— 
is indifferent to the possibilities of 
lighting? Is it strange that he com- 
plains of lighting bills notwithstand- 
ing the fact that they cost him no 
more than the cream in his coffee for 
breakfast? Is it strange that he 
does not appreciate that artificial 
lighting ranks next in importance to 
roof and artificial heat? Is it strange 
that he visualizes a decorative lamp 
or bracket as adding to his lighting 
bill and does not consider that a pic- 
ture on the wall costs him anything 
after it is paid for and hung? 

The householder spends a great 
deal more in an attempt to beautify 
his interiors than is necessary in 
making them merely physically com- 
fortable. He often spends more for 
draperies in a single room than he 
does for fixtures in the entire house. 
Why is there this difference in atti- 
tude? A few small fixtures in a room 
by virtue of their appearance alone 
cannot compete with draperies of 
much larger areas in appealing to 
the eye. But lighting effects from 
appropriate fixtures dominate the 
room and they can compete with 
other furnishings, provided that the 
householder is educated to the point 
of obtaining and observing appropri- 
ate lighting effects. The decorator 








and furnisher have educated him to 
appraise their efforts and goods from 
the standpoint of effect. The con- 
clusion again is to sell lighting ef- 
fects and to-sell them on that more 
important and appealing basis, name- 
ly, the artistic, or more broadly, the 
psychological basis rather than on the 
utilitarian basis or on the mere ap-. 
peal of fixtures themselves. 

Lighting effects must be shown to 
the householder; they cannot be ade- 
quately and forcibly described. Any- 
one who has tried these two methods 
—demonstration and description— 
knows this to be true. 

Then, to come to the point, let us 
precede the selling of fixtures by ac- 
tual demonstration of effects. Let us 
show what can be done in our dem- 
onstration room and in the cus- 
tomer’s rooms. Let us make the 
lighting of homes partially a studio 
proposition. A demonstration room 
will open the eyes of the customer 
and will convince him that the dealer 
using it understands lighting effects 
and is interested in lighting his (the 
customer’s) home. If this could pre- 
cede the wiring of the home the re- 
sults would be still better. 


A SECTION TO DEMONSTRATE 
EFFECTS 


In brief, suppose the present fix- 
ture display room is divided into 
three parts. One of these is made 
into a demonstration room for light- 
ing effects, and not fixtures. Here 
the customer is shown the expressive- 
ness of lighting as obtained by vari- 
ous means, and, in the meantime, 
general details pertaining to the cus- 
tomer’s home are obtained. The cus- 
tomer’s interest will be aroused, his 
purse will be opened more generous- 
ly for lighting appropriations, and 
this additional expenditure will 
prove to be an investment upon 
which he will realize large returns 
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throughout his sojourn in his home. 
The salesman in this manner will in- 
spire confidence and his ability will 
be paid for as it should be. 

The next third is a similar room 
without the elaborate wiring but con- 
sists of a dozen booths around the 
wall each say 5 ft. square. All the 
fixtures which are ordinarily sold 
may be divided into about a dozen 
classes as far as lighting principles 
are concerned; these are semi-indi- 
rect bowls, indirect bowls, braciats, 
showers, portables, etc. Each may be 
demonstrated separately in its own 
booth. On the table in the center of 
the room may be catalogs and sam- 
ples of finish. 

In the last third of the original 
room is the reduced display stock of 
well-chosen fixtures or headliners. [f 
the fixture dealer is not convinced 
that he can support such demonstra- 
tion rooms from the increased in- 
_come—for his sales will be not only 
greater per customer but he should 
be able to get paid for lighting serv- 
ice either directly or indirectly—how 
about paying for the upkeep through 
the reduction in stock? The selling 
of lighting fixtures by way of dem- 
onstrating effects in this manner can 
be a combination of demonstrating 
the potentiality of lighting, of con- 








sulting catalogs and samples of fin- 
ishes, and of displaying fixtures. 

The writer, after years of compar- 
ing results of demonstration with 
those of verbal description of light- 
ing possibilities, is convinced of the 
necessity for demonstrating lighting 
effects if the field of home-lighting, 
for example, is to develop as it should. 
A demonstration room was built at 
the Nila Research Laboratory, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and has been in operation 
more than a year. Its effectiveness 
has exceeded expectations. 


RooM EQUIPPED WITH MANY KINDS 
OF LIGHTING 


A room was built inside another 
and the interior was finished and fur- 
nished predominantly in warm grays. 
Only sufficient color and light and 
shade was introduced to eliminate 
monotony. This makes for an inte- 
rior which is very sensitive to light- 
ing effects. By a judicious use of 
portables, brackets, special fixtures, 
cove lighting, circuits, etc., a large 
number of distributions of light may 
be obtained without the suggestion of 
a display of fixtures. In addition to 


these, the charm of tinted light is 
demonstrated. The accompanying 
drawings and photographs may give 
some idea of the room and of its 
equipment, although photography is 
grossly inadequate for illustrating 
lighting effects. 

Fig. 1 gives an idea of the room as 
lighted from the cove. In the fore- 
ground is a special center fixture 
which has three fundamental circuits 
giving respectively, direct, semi- 
indirect, and indirect lighting ef- 
fects. Cove lighting (with three cir- 
cuits) is emphasized only as a second- 
ary lighting effect for the home but 
it has an important place in some 
fields of lighting. From this cove 
subdued light, tinted and untinted, 
may be obtained. 

Fig. 2 illustrates the result of a 
combination of direct and indirect 
lighting (with the bowl of low 
brightness) for the dining room and 
for library tables in some cases. The 
upward component, for example, may 
be of a warm tint, and for the lower 
component a Mazda C-2 lamp may be 
used. Various combinations of tints 
may be demonstrated. The coal fire 
in the grate is realistically produced 
electrically. Over the mantel in the 
central panel is a specially devised 
screen upon which lantern slides of 
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FIG. 4 











Fig. 1—Elevation of one end of the room where a fireplace is flanked by 


bookcases. 


ig. 2—Showing the elevation of the other side of the room and the entrance 


door. 


x 


ventilation. 


Fig. 3—Elevation of the side of the room containing ‘the casement windows. 
The control of the switches numbering eighteen are at the left. A 
Fig. 4—An elevation of the other room showing one of the vents used in forced 


























ing room may be demonstrated. The 
Jamp shown lighted in this illustra- 
tion has an indirect component which, 
when turned on, floods the living 
room with a lighting effect for some 
of the occasions found in the living 
room. This illustrates the possibili- 
ties of fixtures designed to provide 
some variety in lighting effect. 

Fig. 6—In order to simulate an or- 
dinary interior, windows are neces- 
sary to complete the effect. It is 
well to demonstrate them as admit- 
ting artificial daylight or moonlight. 
They also illustrate that artificial 
lighting may be obtained in other 
ways than from so-called fixtures. 
Artificial skylights, windows, flower 
boxes, etc., may be mentioned in this 
connection. Mazda daylight lamps 
may be used behind and above the 
windows. 


NOVELTIES IN BOOKCASE LIGHTING 
AND LANTERN PROJECTOR 


The bookcases and other details of 
the room are provided in order that 
no more than necessary be left to 
the imagination of the visitor. Va- 
rious details of lighting principles 
are demonstrated in the bookcases. 
The use of various types of fixtures 
in other rooms in a home are readily 
demonstrated in this room. 

By means of the available lighting 
effects and the lantern-slide pro- 
jector, the possibilities in many other 
classes of interiors are demonstrated. 
The lantern-slide projector automati- 
cally handles seventy slides, project- 
ing them from the rear upon the 
central panel over the fireplace, as il- 



























































A simplified wiring diagram for the 
demonstration room. 





lustrated in Fig. 2. The slides may 
illustrate principles of light, color, 
lighting, vision and also actual in- 
stallations in various types of inte- 
riors such as residences, clubs, ho- 
tels, restaurants, churches and thea- 
ters. Tinted slides are especially at- 
tractive. The central panel when the 
projector is not in operation appears 
gray like the other panels in bright- 
ness and color. Attention to this 
and many other details aids consider- 
ably in increasing the effectiveness 
of the room for demonstrating light- 
ing principles and effects and in 
awakening the visitor to the poten- 
tiality of lighting. 

At best, these few photographs do 
not illustrate the many lighting ef- 
fects (both of distribution and of 
tint) which may be shown in a room 
of this character, but it may be said 
that the room has proved very sat- 
isfactory. it has provided the oppor- 
tunity to note the reactions of hun- 
dreds of visitors not only to the light- 
ing demonstrations but also to the 
many-sided discussion which is pre- 
sented in connection with the lighting 
effects and in regard to the part 
which artificial lighting is able to 
play in contributing to the progress 
and happiness of mankind. 

A large room has greater possibili- 
ties than a small one, but the fixture 
dealer or central station could do 
much with a room 12 ftx 18 ft. The 
writer would prefer one about 16 ft. 
x 24 ft. with a ceiling of about 9 ft. 

The paneling was chosen because 
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other lighting possibilities are pro- ©. composition board was used. The 
jected from the rear. This panel 23 ‘oa windows swing inward. The all-over 
when unlighted appears of the same Ao floor covering is a plain rose-taupe. 
color and texture as the surround- Lome The walls and ceilings are painted 
ings as seen in the other photo- with dull warm gray of three shades 
graphs. = f ‘aig varying from nearly white for the 
’ Fig. 3 shows the effect of semi- | AA Te 0 ceiling to a moderate shade for the 
indirect lighting. When the dining beeing —," paneling. The upholstering is of a 
table is under consideration, the de- _OO]S —o°“ bluish shade which was chosen for 
sirability of the effects shown in --x-a, |8 the sake of contrast with the warm 
Figs. 2 and 4 as compared with Pe! iy gray of the surroundings. The reed 
those in Figs. 1 and 3 is easily dem- Renee furniture is painted in two tones of 
onstrated. Not only lighting effects HD) O light warm gray. It is possible to 
themselves may be shown in this L(ppobae fives get behind the walls and above the 
room, but their appropriateness for bp -seaaeners O ceiling when changes or additions to 
various rooms or occasions may be Lq-eunereace O the wiring are desired. Exposed wir- 
strikingly demonstrated and dis- 2Winoows oO. ing is used, with master switches and 
cussed in a vivid manner. p-Zeanmsesriens O fuses for adequate protection. The 

Fig. 4 illustrates the direct light- |) aeconcese samas__C) switches (eighteen of them) for con- 
ing of the dining table with a sub- (pz Boemcases O. trolling the various lighting effects 

dued tinted light from the cove. pre GIN? are placed in a panel near a corner. A 

Fig. 5 shows how various effects i ose reer | conventional wiring diagram is 
‘ , : : —C h 
with portables especially for the liv- shown. 


DEMONSTRATION Has VALUABLE 
EDUCATIONAL ForcE 


The story that such a room can 
adequately illustrate has been barely 
touched upon in this article, but it 
can be stated with confidence gained 
through experience with dealers, con- 
tractors, architects, decorators, sales- 
men, householders, etc., in this room, 
that such a demonstration is a valu- 
able educational selling force. It 
shows the potentiality of lighting and 
increases the force of verbal descrip- 
tion manyfold. 





The Old and the New in Iron- 
ing Devices—An Object 


Lesson for Housewives 














Two ancient irons, survivals of colonial 
days, shown with three modern electric 
irons, formed the basis of a striking con- 
trast and object lesson in this Massachu- 
setts dealer’s window display. Weighty and 
cumbersome, the two irons were the genu- 
ine article, having been unearthed in old 
farmhouses in the Wilbraham hills dis- 
trict. The display was put on by the 
Whitall Electric a Springfield, 
Mass. 
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Appliances sent to the New York Tribune Institute for testing, not only receive a thorough examination for construction by the Institute 


engineer, but are also tried out under household conditions by domestic-science experts. 


A conference of the entire staff then precedes 


the assembling of the data. The picture shows a conference in the corner of the testing laboratory, while the testing of a vacuum cleaner 
and washing machine was in progress. Left to right are: Miss Anne Lewis Pierce, M. S., director; DeWitt V. Weed, Jr., electrical expert; 
Jessis Gall Knoess, assistant director; and Anna Stanley, domestic scientist. 


A Daily Newspaper’s 


Laboratory for Testing Appliances 


The New York Tribune believes that thorough tryouts, 
certificates of approval, and descriptions of appliances do 
much to spread desire for electricity among women readers 


HAT do you think is the 
best vacuum cleaner?” 
“Do you think the 


Brown range is easier to run than 
the White range? And don’t you 
think they’re both too complicated 
for my cook?” 

“T’d love to have all those electrical 
conveniences, but they cost so much! 
Can you give me a list of sugges- 
tions of all the things they save, so 
that I can convince my husband?” 

These are typical of the questions 
that pour in every day, by mail and 
telephone, to that unique institution 
in the newspaper world, the New 


By LIDDA KAY 


York Tribune Institute. “At your 
service” is not merely the slogan of 
the Institute—it is its creed. And 
“at the service” of its readers are 
the results of three years of labora- 
tory and domestic science work, one 
small part of which are the 700 de- 
tailed reports on household appli- 
ances, that have been tested and 
rated in the Institute laboratory. Not 
all of the appliances tested are elec- 
trical, of course, but a good propor- 
tion are. Briefly, these reports tell 
just what the appliances can do for 
the housewife and what they can’t 
do; what they cost and where they 
can be bought; their respective 


strong and weak ponts; and their 
capacity. 

The Tribune Institute was organ- 
ized only three years ago by Miss 
Anne Lewis Pierce, who had pre- 
viously been associate editor for four 
years with Dr. H. W. Wiley on Good 
Housekeeping. For twelve years 
prior to that, Miss Pierce had been 
editor of the Bureau of Chemistry 
of the Department of Agriculture 
with Dr. Wiley. 


“Put Your HoME ON A BUSINESS 
BASIS” 


The testing of kitchen appliances, 
of course, is only a small part of Miss 
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Pierce’s Institute, which devotes it- 
self in general to “women’s interests 
in home and state,” through the me- 
dium of those wonderful women’s 
pages of the Tribune. Nevertheless, 
in advocating “professional house- 
keeping,” Miss Pierce is giving the 
widest kind of publiicty to the elec- 
trical way of doing things. 

“Electrical apparatus, from wash- 
ing machines to table grills, helps 
solve your servant problem,” she says 
in a recent issue. “Put your home on 
a business basis. ‘He’ will be the 
first to applaud when it is done. The 
model kitchen in St. Louis was re- 
garded wistfully by the women as a 
dream, but the men lingered and said 
‘Some kitchen, some kitchen,’ in a 
reflective way. Why not have ‘some 
kitchen’ yourself? And why not let 
us help you to get it?” 


TESTS CONSTRUCTION AS WELL AS 
OPERATION 


Well, the Institute certainly does 
“help them to get it” in the most 
practical way possible, down in that 
most efficient and business-like la- 
boratory. It is really only a kitchen, 
but it is fitted out to test in the most 
complete and thorough way, and un- 
der home conditions, all household 
appliances sent by manufacturers or 
others for the purpose. 

Miss Anna Stanley and DeWitt V. 
Weed are the presiding geniuses of 
this laboratory. Mr. Weed is the 
engineering expert and has charge of 
the initial testing. This consists of 
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How the New York Tribune is carrying the story of electricity into the homes of its readers. 
A reproduction of the splendid eight- -page rotogravure electrical section issued as a sup- 
plement in September. 
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a thorough examination to determine 
construction and assembling, and mo- 
tors and all mechanism are run to 
determine if they are well selected 

















Photographs showing electrical appliances in use do much to spread desire for modern 


conveniences among the 


Tribune’s women readers. 


This picture, which was taken in the 


Tribune Builuing, illustrates the use of grill and toaster. 


and up to standard. Next, Miss 
Stanley, domestic science expert, 
takes charge and tests the appliance 
by actually using it under approxi- 
mately home conditions. She cooks 
on the ranges, washes with the wash- 
ers, and toasts with the toasters. All 
the data gathered are noted in a final 
report which is sent to the manufac- 
turer and kept at the Institute in 
duplicate. The data are recorded un- 
der the following headings: Construc- 
tion (including probable durability) ; 
efficiency of design and operation (in- 
cluding adaptability); initial cost 
(retail price); operating cost 
(power of fuel units); up-keep cost. 

On the second page of the report 
are given the ratings, “very good,” 
“good,” “fair,” and “poor,” for each 
of the following points: Construc- 
tion, efficiency of design, efficiency of 
operation, initial cost, operating cost, 
znd up-keep cost. All articles earn- 
ing a rating of 75 points or more are 
given approval. 

Frequently these tests have re- 
vealed serious inaccuracies in the 
directions given by the manufac- 
turers for the use of the appliances. 
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And frequently, also, the Institute 
has been able to suggest improve- 
ments which could be made in the 
appliance, to heighten its conveni- 
ence or further insure safety. The 
manufacturers, says Miss Stanley, 
have been uniformly appreciative of 
the discovery of inaccuracies, and 
have frequently adopted the improve- 
ments suggested. An instance of the 
thoroughness of these tests was fur- 
nished by a combination coal and 
electric range sent to the Institute re- 
cently for testing. In the absence 
of coal facilities in the building, 
there was no way of trying out the 








coal-burning half of the range, so a 
list was procured from the distribu- 
ter of users of the range, and permis- 
sion was obtained from one of the 
users to try the range in her home. 
All appliances approved are then 
awarded the Institute seal, which 
may be used by the manufacturer on 
circulars, booklets, folders, or any 
other publicity literature. A staff 
writer writes a careful description of 


the appliance for the Institute pages, 
which appear weekly, giving a de- 
tailed, impartial account of the uses, 
advantages and disadvantages, cost, 
etc., of the appliances. Photographs 
of the appliance in use are made in 
the Tribune Building to accompany 
the article. 

More than 700 appliances have 
been sent to the Institute for test- 
ing in three years—a fact which 
proves more conclusively than words 
that the manufacturers, at least, ap- 
preciate the publicity value of co- 
operation of this kind on the part of 
the country’s newspapers. 





“Everything to Make Life Easy” 


Model Electrical Kitchen in Wanamaker’s, New York, 
a Thing of Joy to Women Visitors 


F YOU WANDER into Wana- 

maker’s great store in New York 

City and are elevated to the 
house-furnishing floor, you come 
suddenly upon a new housekeeping 
exhibit that makes you stop, look 
and enter. It is Mae Savell Croy’s 
exhibit of a spacious kitchen and 
laundry with “everything to make 
life easy.” 

The color scheme is a combination 


By GRACE T. HADLEY 
Society for Electrical Development 


of cream and apple-green. There are 
open windows with gingham cur- 
tains, gay geraniums in boxes, and 
a number of electrical labor savers 
arranged as they might be in a 
model kitchen. There is an electric 
dishwasher, electric range, a power 
machine for freezing ice cream, a 
suction sweeper, an electric washer 
in the laundry, an electric iron and 
folding ironing table, and a motor- 


driven ironer for the heavy pieces 
such as sheets, table cloths, spreads, 
pillow cases, towels. 

The exhibit makes a strong appeal 
to women. That is why it is there. 
Mrs. Croy started out several years 
ago to interest women in labor sav- 
ers for the home and that she has 
succeeded is evident to the most 
casual observer. Many people visit 
the exhibit daily and carry away 











Demonstrations are given in the use of the automatic electric 
Complete meals are prepared and cooked in the clean, 
Then, after the food 
has been removed, there is still considerable stored heat which 


range. 
efficient ovens on the heat-storage principle. 





need not be wasted. 


for the morrow’s breakfast can be put into the oven. 
washed in the electric dishwasher without wetting one’s hands, 
Ice cream is frozen electrically, without the old-time muss. 





Thus, after dinner in the evening, cereals 
Dishes are 
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Clothes are washed in the electric washer, suds being made with soap powder, and the washer, with 


swinging wringer that runs electrically, too lifts laundry work to a high new jstandard of cleanliness. 


The 


entire exhibit is ona practical working basis for the average housewife is more enlightened than the 


average salesman gives her credit for being. 


Mrs. Croy bases ber selling talk on what the machines will 
actually do, backed up by her own practical experience. 


Photo by New York Edison Company. 





well-defined ideas about the uplifted 
standard of housework. They also 
buy appliances. 

Best of all are the convenient out- 
lets, the bull’s-eye wall outlets that 
make it so easy and convenient to 
use all of the appliances. For, shall 
it profit a housewife to exchange her 
cash for a labor saver, and then have 
no convenient place to connect it? 
Anyone who has teetered riskily 
upon a chair to connect an appliance 
with a wiggly lighting fixture will 
appreciate the convenient outlets and 
the red bull’s-eye that lights up and 
proves without a doubt that current 
is on. 


APPLIANCES RECOMMENDED 
AFTER TESTS 


In Mrs. Croy’s household handbook 
published in 1916, under “modern 
conveniences,” eighteen electrical ap- 
pliances were listed and highly rec- 
ommended. Having tested a number 
of them at her own home in Forest 
Hills, L. I., and finding them helpful, 
Mrs. Croy set out to tell other wom- 
en about them. This she did 
through lecture work and by showing 
a film with the title “Exit the Maid.” 
After making many addresses to 
women’s clubs and on the house-fur- 
nishing floors of department stores 








and stirring up considerable interest, 
Mrs. Croy developed another idea. 
She ‘‘sold” her idea of a systematic 
housekeeping exhibit to the manage- 
ment of the Bush Terminal Sales 


Building in New York City. This 
wonderful new building, as explained 
in August MERCHANDISING, is a buy- 
ing headquarters. The Bush manage- 
ment put up a model cottage on their 
house-furnishing floor to house Mrs. 
Croy’s exhibit. 

“I do these things because I am 
interested in lightening the labor of 
the home,” says Mrs. Croy. “Labor 
savers are intended for the home and 
I want women to have them on easy 
terms, the easy-payment plan, if they 
feel that they cannot afford to have 
them any: other way. I want to help 
put new life into the work of the 
day, to disentangle the drudgery 
from the various household opera- 
tions with which it has so long .been 
snarled up, to eliminate the kind of 
drudgery that is unhealthy and un- 
businesslike!” 

One can hardly view such an ex- 
hibit as this without feeling that the 
hard old operations of housework av 
now being beautifully done, whether 
it is washing dishes, washing clothes 
or scrubbing floors, while as for 
cookery— it is being lifted from the 
ashes of the hearth to the realms of 
real art! 





How Retailers Can Help 
Central Station Promote Use of Appliances* 


By W. B. 


FIRMLY believe that should elec- 

tric companies discontinue the 

development and sales of appli- 
ances not only would the sales of such 
appliances greatly decrease but that 
gradually the use of such appliances 
as are now in general use would be 
discontinued. 

I do not mean this as any reflection 
on the selling ability of electrical 
contractors or other merchants, for 
it is due to the fact that they would 
not have the interest in the sales that 
a central station does. 

If you will investigate you will 
find there are a very much greater 
number of appliances in use in the 
cities in which the electric companies 
promote and push the sale of appli- 
ances than where the sale is left en- 
tirely to dealers. 

The public expects the electric 
company to handle not only all the 
latest appliances but the best and at 
a fair price. Should they discon- 


*Address delivered before a group of 
electrical men by Mr. Johnson while commercia 
manager of the Montreal Light, Heat and Power 
Company. 


JOHNSON 


tinue the sale of appliances the mar- 
ket would be flooded by some unre- 
liable “fly-by-night” merchants with 
cheap, worthless and very unsatisfac- 
tory goods. This would hurt our 
business, the selling of electric cur- 
rent, more than one would think, and 
would also kill the sales of reliable 
dealers. 


CENTRAL STATION SHOULD MAINTAIN 
RESALE PRICES 


Does the sale of appliances by cen- 
tral stations affect the sales of re- 
liable dealers? Absolutely not, pro- 
vided they both maintain standard 
resale prices which without a doubt 
all should do. 

Where central stations push the 
sale of appliances it means increased 
sales for all dealers. Every appli- 
ance sold, provided it gives satisfac- 
tory service, helps sell other appli- 
ances. 

The question of central stations 
maintaining standard resale prices 
on appliances has been discussed for 
many years, until to-day you will find 
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‘“‘We have four salesrooms all of which are absolutely self-sustain- 
ing, that is, the profits from the sales of appliances more than 
pay all the expenses,” explains Johnson, sales manager of the 


attractive display. 


Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company. 








In the principal appli- 


ance shop of the company, above shown, a feature is made of 





very few who will advocate any other 
policy. We must bear in mind that 
the price, as long as it is reasonable, 
does not sell nor hinder the sale of ap- 
pliances. 

The contractor-dealer cannot con- 
tinue in business very long unless 
he can make a profit on the goods 
he sells so that if you cut prices you 
are forcing him to the wall or to 
get out of that part of his business. 

The merchant who makes a fair 
profit on appliances sold is going to 
boost and recommend them to all his 
customers, and if he succeeds in clos- 
ing the sale will make a little profit 
whereas you will make a profit every 
month that the device is in use on 
your lines. 

If we cut prices it means that the 
other merchants must discontinue 
selling appliances and that we would, 
therefore, sell more, but that does 
not mean that we would have any 
more in service on our lines. 

By maintaining prices we have 
that many more salesmen working 
for the company without being on 
our payrolls. 

At the present rates for electricity 
what company can afford to sell goods 
at less than cost, for if your rates 
are so high that you can sell at cut 
prices, then you are not playing fair 
with the public and are charging 


. 


some of your customers more than 
you rightfully should. 

I do not believe there is any ques- 
tion but that it will be greatly to 
the benefit of central stations when 
the plan or platform drawn up by 
W. L. Goodwin is adopted by all th? 
electrical interests. 

The selling of appliances is a mer- 
chandising proposition, and the soon- 
er we adopt the methods of some of 
our best and greatest merchants the 
better it will be for us. 





“Let’s Let the Public in on 
(Our Electrical Secrets” 


“Let us take the public into our 
confidence and tell them the simple 
story of the electrical industry,” 
urged William L. Goodwin, in his ad- 
dress at the June convention of the 
Association of Municipal Electrical 
Engineers in Toronto. 

“The Sunday morning papers are 
just filled with stories about fine tour- 
ing trips, and how to change an auto- 
mobile tire and put on a patch. We 
are being fed that stuff, and we love 
it. We just eat it up! But think of 
taking up a paper and reading all 
these things about the electrical in- 
dustry! Why, that would let the pub- 
lic in on our secrets! 

“The automobile fellow is telling 


Mrs. Goodwin how to fix a spark plug, 
how to change a tire, and two thou- 
sand one hundred remedies for pre- 
venting punctures—just a lot of idle 
talk, which gets people interested in 
the automobile. Right now the aver- 
age woman knows more about an au- 
tomobile than most of us do. I could 
propound to the wife of any man in 
this room twenty-five technical ques- 
tions in connection with utomobiles 
and get intelligent answers, but if I 
were to put to her one question in 
connection with the electrical busi- 
ness, she could not answer—the wives 
of you electrical men! 

“We should have public lectures 
illustrated by lantern slides and mov- 
ing pictures. Once a month, a man 
should be delegated to lecture to the 
public in every comuunity in the 
country. People will flock to the lec- 
tures and will subsequently flock to 
the industry and have their houses 
wired and purchase appliances, be- 
cause they will understand what they 
are about. 

“We have a lot of manufacturers 
telling the fellows in the trade what 
fine things they have, and that is a 
good idea: but the real idea is to go 
out and tell the public about it. We 
want to advertise in the trade to keep 
the trade constantly alive to what is 
going on.” 
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Statistics of the Electrical Industry 


Some Figures and Charts Presented before the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago, Sept. 10 


By Howarp A. LEwIs 
Advertising Director, Electrical World and Merchandising 
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Sewing Machines Are Sewing Machines 


Even When Theyre Electric 


Then Why Not Follow the Selling Methods that Sold Nearly Two 


Million Machines Last Year? 


Some Leaves from the Notebook 


of an Omaha Dealer Who Sold $12,000 Worth in Thirty Days 
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Here’s the show window of a Knoxville, Tenn., dealer in “old- 
we call 
The various machines offered in 


, H. George & Sons of 
Knoxville, were displayed with plain price cards and brief de- 


fashioned” sewing machines, 
selling story is in the window. 
this “Progressive Club” 


as 


campaign by S. 


E PEOPLE in the electrical 

trade have a_ particularly 

narrow way of looking upon 
what we call “new” appliances. When 
an inventor devises a_ practical 
method for attaching a motor or 
heating element to some ages-old 
household machine or convenience, 
we think of it and speak of it and 
try to market it as something abso- 
lutely new. As a matter of fact, 
‘only the electrification of the device 
is new. 

We go even further in our inca- 
pacious thought: we not only pro- 
claim the electrified device as some- 
thing entirely new, but we throw to 
the four winds of Heaven all the 
business background, all the devel- 
oped trade machinery, all the hard- 


By Fred B. Raymond 





. 4 WHITE 
SEWING MACHINES | © 
2 hone ROARS ed 


scriptive text. 


them. His whole 


shop can understand 


won experience, which manufacturers 
and dealers have accumulated during 
many years on similar non-electrical 
appliances. And as a result, we 
experience what the farmers call 
“hard sledding,’ when by taking a 
broader and truer view of our busi- 
ness we might accomplish tenfold 
results at less effort. 


EVEN THE PORTABLE FEATURE IS 
Not NEw 

Take the sewing machine as an ex- 
ample. Practically all so-called ‘“elec- 
trical” sewing machines are identical 
with the treadle except that one is 
driven by foot power transmitted 
by a belt and the other by electric 
motor power. In only one _ vital 
point do they differ, and that is the 


SEWNEMACHINES | ZAMAN 
5k CR GRbame, ; RECS: ® 








The “25 Cents Down” offer, the schedule of pay- 
ments, the premium refund the trade-in, and effective samples 
of the work which can be produced on the firm’s “leader” are 
all in evidence, so that the most timid woman who passes the 


every detail of the proposition., 


portable feature which becomes pos- 
sible when we do away with the 
treadle and driving wheel. Even 
this feature is not new but is identi- 
cal with the hand power machines 
commonly sold abroad. And accord- 
ing to unbiased and experience 
sewing machine experts, the portable 
feature is rather a novelty than an 
advantage: they predict that it is a 
matter of only a comparatively short 
time when we in America will again 
return to cabinet types for electric 
as well as foot-power machines. 
However, that is no part of the 
present discussion: what we wish to 
point out in these paragraphs is that 
there is a great system of sewing 
machine distribution, that there are 
successful, time-tried methods of 
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selling foot-power and hand-power 
sewing machines, which we have 
either ignorantly or deliberately dis- 
regarded in marketing the motored 
machine: that we have chosen to 
blaze new commercial trails and 
adopt strange and dilifficult sales 
methods, simply because the new 


all types. Representing the two 
largest manufacturers are approxi- 
mately 100,000 salesmen working the 
retail trade. One concern—lI believe 
it is the second largest—has thirty 
five traveling men, sixty branch 
offices and distributing points, and, 
in round figures, 5000 authorized 


treadle-power sewing machine sales 
methods can be aplied to the sale of 
the same machines equipped with 
motor drive? 


ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES NOT 
HIGH IN PRICE 





The first objection the average 
electrical man will interpose is that 
motor-driven sewing machines are 
much higher in price than treadle 
types, and that in consequence we 
must go about the business in some 
new and highfalutin manner. This 
attitude is based upon crass ignor- 
ance. The average electrically 
driven sewing machine sells for 
practically $50. A good cabinet type 
treadle machine sells for that much, 
and more. If you will study the illus- 
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The “White” Progressive Sewing Machine: Club 


MEMBERSHIP AGREEMENT 



















This Certifies, That 1 
residing at No 
of 
from 
through its Store at 


the Sewing Machine and accessories belonging thereto, described by endorsement hereon, all 
in good order, which I am to use with care and keep in like good order, and for the use of 
which I agree to pay to the Company at said store, rent in advance as follows: 


now 








Street, in the 
have rented and received 
hereinafter called the “Company” 





State of 
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Commencing with first payment of 25c, receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, then a payment = tratio i i 
pay = n erewl whic Snows a 
shall be made each.......................- thereafter, as provided for in schedule of payments shown f= : ‘ : ; 
| hereon, said payments to continue until................ payments shall have been made. Payable at = sewing machine agent’s window, you 
2 Sewing Machine Department, in our store. = will see that the five price marks 
= SCHEDULE OF PAYMENTS FS . . 
= FIRST * 25 j ee 3rd Payment | 4th Payment | Sth Payment | 6:h Payment | 7th Payment | 8th Payment = range from $30 for an obviously 
|| payment._@OC | 25¢ | 25¢ | 25 | 50c | 50c = cneap piece of merchandise to $64.- 
— 9th Payment j 10th Payment | 11th Payment | 12:hPayment | )3th Payment {| 14th Payment | 1Sth Payment | 16th Payment | 17th Payment | 18th Payment = i e 
= te | ee $1.00_|. $1.00 | $1.00 | $1.00 = 30 for a machine which the dealer 
2 3110 20th Payment | 2ist Payment /22nd Payment |23rd Paymer.t | 24th Payment 31.30" 26th Payment | 27th Payment | 28th Payment H classes as his leader. The idea, then, 
=] ent ‘a 3ist Payment ayment | 33rd Paymen ym laymen! ith Payment aymen! ith Payment = "I ; 
ead | RO [SAO | SLAO | SLAO™ | SLO" | SEBO" | RTEO" | SEBO" | "STGO" | ST CO" | that we in the electrical trade have 
Ng "ere" “oreo” 4lst Payment tk ie 4rd Payment | 44th Pavment ii en rearsst oprere ar BO" a serlous price differential against 
=! agree [aoe | ie us is not only not true, but is exactly 





















































the reverse of true. 

So we come down to this point: the 
electric sewing machine is not new 
except as regards motive power, and 
its price is no higher. What other 
objection can be raised against the 
adoption of good, old-fashioned sew- 
ing machine sales methods? 

I think that echo must answer, 
“None!” 


‘It is agreed that ($3.00) Three Dollars per month is a just rental charge for the use of this sewing 
machine therefore, if for any reason whatsoever, I return or cause to be returned to said Com- 
pany the said sewing machine, before I sliall have completed all payments as provided for in 
scheduléappearing above, then I agree to pay said Company for use of said sewing machine 
at the rate of $3.00 per month and if payments elready made exceed this amount, the balance 
over and above this amount shali be returned to me. 

But if default shall te made in.any of said payments, or if I shall sell, or offer to sell, remove or at- 
tempt to remove, the aforesaid machine from my aforesaid residence without the written con- 
sent of the said Company, then and in that case, or at the expiration of the time for which the 
machine is rented, I will return and deliver the same to the Company in good order, save rea- 
sonable wear, and the said Company or its agents may resume actual possession thereof; and 
I hereby authorize and empower the said Company or its agents, to enter the premises wher- 
ever said machine may be, and take and carry the same away, hereby waiving any action for 
trespass or damages therefor and disclaiming any right of resistance thereto; and also waive 
all rights of homestead and other exemptions under the laws of said state as against this obli- 
gation, and agree that when this lease is terminated I will not on ‘any ground whatever, stat- 
utory or other, be entitled to any allowance, credit, return or set-off for payments previously 
made except as above provided for. 
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Save your cash’ discounts—10¢ on each final payment paid in advance. 
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SELLING $12,000 WorTH OF 
MACHINES A MONTH 
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\ Witness my hand, this. day of ...... 19%: 
| Lessee’s Here is the story of a sales cam- 
Witness Signature = : : ‘ i 
| Accepted for Second Party | paign which resulted in approximate- 
E ly $12,000 worth of retail treadle- 
: (over) [FS . . P . 
—— Tn | power sewing machine business in a 
Fo) ! | LT TOT TTT OS : ‘ 
veal HUNAN A MOAUUTERUUUENEAUSASNAREOTUUGAUA AEGEAN OURAN A AN S single month, for the Mickel Brothers 








* Save your cash discounts-—10c on each final payment paid in advance. : 





Company of Omaha—once a bicycle 
concern but now dealing in sewing 
machines, talking machines and simi- 
lar specialties. 

The sewing machine department of 
this house consists of two men. One 
works on the floor as demonstrator 
and salesman: the other works on 


This lease agreement. and the membership account book—in which the customer’s 

payments are entered as made—are important documents in the 25-cent instalment 

proposition, The terms of this membership agreement are self-explanatory. On the 

other side of the form space is provided for full information concerning name and 
address of lessee, employer, references, etc. 





word “electric” has been linked with dealers. As long ago as 1910 a tax 





the ancient term “sewing machine.” 


Tue STAGGERING PROPORTIONS OF 
SEWING-MACHINE SALES 


The first thing for us to under- 
stand in this connection is the 
tremendous size of the sewing-mach- 
ine industry. A few figures will 
help us here. In 1918 there were 
manufactured and sold in the United 
States 1,800,000 sewing machines of 


suit in England developed that one 
manufacturer had 66,000 installment 
accounts on its boks in the city of 
London and immediate environs. In 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio, 20,000 
sewing machines were sold last year. 

These figures give you the idea 
that here is a real business, one that 
must of necessity be based upon 
pretty sound and successful selling 
methods. Is it not probable that 


the street as combination salesman, 
collector and repairman. There is 
nothing about such an organization 
to stagger even a comparatively 
small electrical merchant. 

The campaign in which these two 
men each sold $6,000 worth of mer- 
chandise in thirty days was what 
has been named the “Progressive 
Sewing Machine Club” plan. Briefly, 
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this plan is as follows: The dealer 
advertises that he is forming a 
“club” limited to a limited number of 
“members” who will be entitled to 
buy a $64.30 sewing machine on the 
remarkable terms of 25 cents down. 
For 25 cents, two bits, a quarter of 
a dollar, the housewife gets a fine, 
new, highly polished machine deliv- 
ered to her home. 

Some offer! 

Now, it is not expected that any- 
body will actually get a machine for 
25 cents. That proposition is merely 
bait. It is designed to startle the 
women by its unprecedented liberal- 
ity. It is designed to bring them into 
the store. When they call, the first 
effort, after they have been “sold” 
on the machine, their contract signed 
and the 25 cents accepted, is to in- 
crease the amount of the down pay- 
ment. There were two plans used 
to. accomplish this in the Mickel 
campaign. 


PLANS THAT SUPPL:MENT THE 
25-CENT OFFER 


One plan was this: The dealer 
secured a number of cut glass cream- 
er sets—these having very little 
cutting but being what mid-Western- 
ers term “a nifty proposition’— 
costing but 75 cents each. After 
the customer had paid the initial 
“membership fee” of 25 cents on the 
purchase of a sewing machine, she 
was offered one of these cut glass 
outfits as a “present” on condition 
that she would increase the down 
payment to $5. This proved a par- 
ticularly effective offer because every 
customer got a prize which she took 
home immediately and thus became 
a gabbling advertisement for the 
dealer, among her friends and rela- 
tives, while the campaign was. in 
force. 

Another plan for bringing in im- 
mediate money—and one _ which 
helped, throughout the whole life of 
the installment contract, to shorten 
the total time required to get the 
account off the books—was a pre- 
mium of 10 cents allowed on the last 
payment due. The dealer would 
point out that by settling up the final 
unpaid instalment, the customer 
would save her carfare. When such 
prepayments are made, it in the 
policy to take from the customer the 
full amount for which receipt is 
given, and then to pay the premium 
refunds in bright, new dimes. Thus, 
the customer does not get a 10-cent 
discount or “something off” for cash: 


. 


she is made to realize that she ac- 
tually earns real money by making 
these advance payments, and each 
week thereafter, when she comes to 
settle the regular payment due, she 
also tries to earn at least one bright 
dime by paying also a — instal- 
ment, 

That these ingenius methods of 
hastening payments are effective has 
been amply proved. The Mickel 





25c HNMeN 


PLACES A 


“White” Auto Lift 


SEWING MACHINE IN YOUR HOME AT ONCE, ON OUR 


PROGRESSIVE CLUB PLAN 








A reliable, safe, flexible payment plan offering 
many advantages, and cash savings if you desire, 
instead of interest-bearing payments. Pay gg 
25c and balance as shown by schedule below. 


ONLY A LIMITED NUMBER OF 
MACHINES TO BE SOLD ON THIS PLAN 








THE Schedule of Payment 
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WHITE” AUTO LIFT popes serps 
Is the latest improved sewing machine | meat | “She | “Ghvced | Treen” 
exactly like illustration, ’ 5 S0c | ‘S0c | 50: 
and fully guaranteed, at Cc “SOc. 15¢. i 
10¢ is saved by you on every final "T5e. "5c $1.60 sP00 
Payment you make in advance } | ismeat | tanenk | Winwet | lm eek 
of its due date Make all} | $1 00 | $1.00 | $1.10 | $1.10 
Payments in advance and save $3.60. | | cnc | dan enn | narecen | Yea ecct 
$1.10 | $i.i0 | $1.20 | $1.20 
25c Is All You Need | $:38 | $i.28 | $138 | $130 
goa Zh week | Bth week | Sth week | 30th week 
$1.36 | $1.36 | $id | HB 

Membership is filling fast. | 3349 | 3748 S150 

Better Decide Quick. $1.30 | $1.56 1 Hi 

















A sample newspaper advertisement for the 

25-cent initial-payment offer. ‘One of the 

great weaknesses in such a campaign,” 

says Mr. Mickel, “is a lack of nerve to 

purchase advertising space. With confidence 

in the advertising you just can’t help but 
make it go!” 





Brothers Company reports that in 
their $12,000 sale, the average down 
payment was $7.66, or more than 
thirty times the amount advertised 
as acceptable. This shortened the 
total instalment period from fifty 
weeks to forty five weeks, which pe- 
riod in most cases was further short- 
ened by the 10-cent premium plan 
described in the preceding paragraph. 


PREPARATION IS THE SECRET OF A 
SUCCESSFUL SALE 


A feature of the campaign that is 
emphasized by William E. Mickel, is 
that he was able to inject into the 
sale a real competitive spirit. Any- 
one who is familiar with the stimu- 
lation methods used in the marketing 
of calanders, insurance, cash regis- 
ters and typewriters, realizes that 
results can be doubled and trebled 
by transforming a sales campaign in- 
to a “race’—by pitting men or 
territories or departments against 
each other. Mere money will not 
bring out a_ specialty salesman’s 
greatest effort. The Mickel cam- 
paign drew its competitive note from 


the record of a Chicago concern that 
had just recently completed a similar 
sale. ‘We can beat this Chicago 
bunch,” declared Mickel, But let 
him tell the story, himself: 


“Now, in putting on a sale of this 
kind, the first thing necessary is 
proper preparation. You cannot put 
it on with two or three days prepara- 
tion: one should take at the very 
least, two weeks. Get your sales or- 
ganization together—every employee 
in the store—have a meeting one 
evening and put the proposition up to 
them strong. 

“Tell them that you are in a con- 
test with Chicago or St, Louis or 
Boston, and that you are going to 
produce a larger business than they 
did. We pitted our organization 
against a Chicago concern. Just 
previous to putting on our sale, we 
received a communication from the 
White Sewing Machine Company 


which told us of a successful sale 


that had been completed in Chicago, 
naming the amount of business that 
company produced. This informa- 
tion was conveyed to our employees. 
We accepted the letter in the spirit 
of a chalange, and we had every 
single person in our institution in- 
terested in beating Chicago’s record. 


“We used a circular which was a 
very successful part of the campaign, 
purchasing 30,000 of them and hav- 
ing them distributed throughout the 
city. Customer after customer came 
into the store carrying these circu- 
lars, so it is plain that the message 
surely struck home. A little pam- 
phlet advertising the sale should be 
placed in every package one week 
before the sale starts, to secure the 
proper propaganda. 


OLD MACHINES ACCEPTED IN PART 
PAYMENT 


“After we had operated this club 
plan for three weeks, it seemed as 
though we had reached the high- 
water mark and we swung over to the 
following proposition: We reduced 
the size of our ads on the club plan to 
the minimum and then offered, 
“During the last week of this month 
we will give you $12.50 for your old 
sewing machine on a new White.” 
In cunnection with the previous ad- 
vertising that we did relative to 
the club proposition, this offer capped 
the climax. We did a wonderful 
business that week. The quality of 
business secured was very fine and 
it worked jointy very satisfactory 
with the club sale. 
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“One of the great weaknesses of a 
campaign of this kind is a lack of 
nerve to purchase advertising space. 
if dealers would just have the confi- 
dence in the advertising and have 
confidence enough in it to spend a 
little additional money you can’t help 
it go. The writer well knows that 
advertising expense as a rule should 
be held below 5 per cent. But in 
contemplating this last sale, we fig- 
ured on an advertising appropriation 
of 10 per cent of our gross business; 
yet when we finished we found that 
our advertising ran between 6 and 7 
per cent, which was very gratifying 
because, since the sale closed, many 
dollars’ worth of business has been 
produced through the advertising 
expenditure of that special month. 

“Make proper preparation—go ex- 
tra strong on an advertising approp- 
riation—have faith in the product— 
and there can be no question of re- 
sults.” 


The Mickel Brothers’ results in 
this campaign justified the effort 
without cavil or question. The sales 
totaled 228 machines, amounting to 
$11,219.60, or an average of $49.20 
per machine. The actual average 
price of the machines was consider- 
ably above this sum, however, be- 
cause as already explained, during 
the last week of the sale the bars 
were let down a bit and a number of 
old machines of practically no value 
except as junk were accepted in 
trade. 


SAME PRINCIPLES APPLY TO ELECTRIC 
SEWING MACHINE SELLING 


That a practically identical cam- 
paign could be run on electric ma- 
chines is certain. Both classes of 
machines are sold at approximately 
the same price to exactly the same 
sort of women, attracted by the same 
sort of offers and susceptible to the 
same advertising appeal and sales 
arguments. 

Only about 5 per cent of the 1,- 
800,000 sewing machines sold in the 
United States last year were electrics 
—and it is said on good authority 
that most of these are still in the 
dealers’ hands. The reason is not 
that the electric lacks merit or is 
higher in price, but because we in 
the electric business are muddling 
along, trying to apply lighting fix- 
ture sales methods, and wiring con- 
tract sales methods, and no sales 
methods at all, to the proposition, in- 
stead of studying, adapting and 
utilizing well-known, time-tried and 


successful sewing machine sales 
methods. 

The Mickels of Omaha sold prob- 
ably more treadle type machines in 
one month, than the whole twenty- 


five electrical dealers of that city to- 


gether sold of motor-driven machines 
in the entire year. It is practically 
certain that 99 per cent of Mickel’s 
machines went into electrically wired 
homes. 

Why? 
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Do You Read Want Ads? 


By C. L. 


’ Th can’t afford to miss them! 
They form the touring guide of 
Prospect Parkway, which leads 

into the charming little village of 

Moresales. Lets pick up the morn- 

ing paper and roll along. 

Here is Advertiser F-274. He 
wants to buy or rent a small factory 
for manufacturing small metal parts. 
He is worth knowing. People who 
make metal parts use electric motors 
and starting boxes. And motors and 
starting boxes use wiring. Remem- 
ber the Davis Building over on West 
State Street that was vacated last 
week? Why not go to see F-274 and 
tell him about that place—and get in 
line to help him make that metal- 
parts plant of his the best possible 
by equipping his machinery with 
electric drive? When a firm first 
moves into a building—that’s the 
time to install electric equipment. 
Perhaps the Davis Building won’t do. 
Well F-274 has to have a building or 
he wouldn’t have gone to the trouble 
to advertise for one. If you’re the 
first electrical man on the job you are 
lined up for wiring and equipment 
business in case he decides to build 
for himself. 

Then here are five houses to rent. 
Do you suppose they are all wired? 
Why not call up the owners and find 
out? Stick up a little bulletin board 
in your shop headed: “Electrically 
Wired Houses for Rent.” You know 
how hard it is to get a house now. 
Your customers will appreciate that 
board. And of course when a cus- 
tomer rents a wired house, it isn’t 
necessary to tell you what you ought 
to sell him—right then and there. 
Suppose an owner says “No” when 
you ask him if that house he has 


FUNNELL 


vacant is wired. Tell him you’ll help 
him rent it if he’ll let you wire it. 
Maybe you can even guarantee to 
find a tenant. 


Well, here’s another good one! 
Thomas K. Roe has a farm for sale. 
He won’t have to advertise that long. 
Where is the farm? Is it wired? 
Get in touch with Brother Roe. You 
can help him sell that farm, and if 
it’s wireless you know the farm-light 
story. If it’s wired the man who 
buys the farm will see the value of 
all those better farming methods 
that electrically-driven helpers will 
give him. 

The boarding houses are going 
strong to-day. Here are eleven of 
them. Winter’s coming! Better put 
them on the prospect list for wash- 
ing machines, vacuum cleaners, elec- 
tric irons, and—well, suppose your 
life was one long procession of hot- 
kitchen prepared meals and mud 
tracked stair carpets. What electrical 
things would you buy? Sell them to 
those eleven boarding house keepers! 


Notice Carpet Kelly’s ad? He 
cleans any sort of carpet in the world. 
Does he use electric vacuum cleaners 
—or a diminutive telegraph pole? 
Better find out—and sell him some 
electric assistance. 


“Learn to Drive a Car” says the 
Modern Auto School. That’s fair 
enough. Are you sure they have all 
the electric equipment they need for 
good laboratory work? They’re good 
people to be acquainted with. Better 
drop around. 


Those are just a few landmarks 
along our Want Ad parkway. It’s 
a good road, gentlemen, and worthy 
of a daily tour. 
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Consolidates the Competition 


Jim Lowden Carries Through His Plans to Expand the Lowden 
Electric Company’s Business, and Hires a New Merchandise 
Manager and a Construction Superintendent in the Bargain 


S JIM LOWDEN, the contrac- 
F estariors passed the Elite De- 

partment Store, a workman was 
nailing up a large orange and black 
sign:—“Business as usual during al- 
terations. When completed, The 
Elite will be the smartest store in 
town.” 

“Chance to sell Finkelstein a new 
bunch of lighting equipment,” he 
muttered, and dodged under the scaf- 
folding and into the store. 

“Lights?” mused Finkelstein, gaz- 
ing at the old units which dotted his 
ceiling. “Sure, I gotta have lights, 
Mister Lowden. Somethings fine an’ 
rich—but cheap, Mister Lowden, 
must be cheap. A job-lot, maybe, eh? 
An’ some o’ these here, now, Matzos 
lamps.’ You make of me an estima- 
tion, Mister Lowden. Make it low, 
Mister Lowden, and I betcha we do 
business.” 

So Jim, after taking a few meas- 
urements, departed. But he was not 
thinking of Finkelstein’s lighting 
problem; instead, he was comparing 
the progressiveness of the shrewd lit- 
tle Hebrew with his own rather de- 
liberate methods. Finkelstein, he re- 
called, had done some remodeling in 
his place just before the war, and 
here he was remodeling again. 

“That man Finkelstein is about the 
smartest merchant in this town,” he 
thought, “and tight as a piece of 
sticking plaster. If he can afford to 
spend money for all this remodeling, 
he must get something back. I won- 
der—” 

Turning in at the front door of the 
Lowden Electric Company, Jim took 
a deliberate survey. The place was 
all right, but—. There was an ama- 
teurishness about the store: shelves 
were obviously the product of a ham- 
mer-and-saw carpenter instead of 
showing the clean workmanship of a 
cabinet maker. Display boards and 


By FRANK B. RAE, Jr. 


racks furnished by various manufac- 
turers did not match—here one of 
fake mahogany, there one of painted 
pine, yonder one in golden oak. His 
two showcases were of different 
epochs, and in one the lighting equip- 
ment had gone awry. The store was 
inconvenient: when originally built, 
the sales were largely of supplies, 
motors, man-merchandise; today, he 
realized that three-quarters of his 
counter customers were women and 
that they bought chiefly household 
appliances and portables. 

“T’ve been asleep at the switch,” 
was Jim’s verdict against himself. 
“This is sure a tramp of a store. 
Gotta spruce up. Miss Colfax!” 
calling to the office girl, “get Uncle 
Jerry on the phone.” 

* * * 

Uncle Jerry Stackhouse, as you 
may recall, had been Jim Lowden’s 
backer when, as a young wireman, he 
diffed has overalls and became a pro- 
prietor. The old man is known to 
everyone as the shrewdest and kind- 
liest business counsellor in seven 
counties. Having his reasonable for- 
tune wisely invested, he uses a small 
surplus to dabble in local enterprises, 
to back ambitious youngsters just en- 
tering business, and to see that none 
of the oldtimers who failed as 
money-makers ever come to actual 
need. But Uncle Jerry’s chief claim 
to distinction is his wise counsel. A 
cold and calculating business strate- 
gist, a patient and kindly peace- 
maker, an adviser who gives inspira- 
tion to the discouraged, balance to 
the volatile and pep to the slothful— 
Uncle Jerry is known and admired or 
loved (or all three) by everyone in 
Robbinstown. 

Whenever Jim Lowden had a busi- 
ness problem to solve, he talked it 
over with Uncle Jerry Stackhouse. 
The present problem was to deter- 


mine how much he should properly 
spend in rehabilitating his store, 
making it an inviting and efficient 
electrical center where women would 
like to trade, instead of a junkety, 
disordered shop where they had to. 
He wanted to know the dollars and 
cents value of up-to-date-ness, to find 
out how the banks look upon the loan- 
ing of money for remodeling,—in 
short, to get an outside viewpoint on 
the whole problem. 

“Mr. Stackhouse on the line,” an- 
nounced Miss Colfax. 


+ + & 


A week or so later, Uncle Jerry 
bustled into the office of the Lowden 
Electric Company, while Jim was 
poring over the blueprints of his 
newly designed store. The architect 
had been in to explain all the details 
and little “tricks” he wanted to in- 
corporate in the plans. 

“TI was just telling Lanin about 


your ideas for remodeling this store,” 


announced Uncle Jerry. 
nin thinks—” 

“You were telling Lanin!” gasped 
Jim. “Why, you can burn my Sun- 
day suit if I ever—! Say, for th’ 
love o’ Mazda, Uncle Jerry, don’t you 
know that Lanin is a competitor of 
mine?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then why, in the name of all the 
gold-plated pliers in Gehenna, did you 
spill my plans to him? Why, that 
hybrid hyena will have a builder on 
the job this afternoon and he'll be 
putting in a cardboard front tomor- 
row, just to beat me to it.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Then why did you do it?” wailed 
Lowden. “What’s the big idea? 
Where do I get off? Who—” 

“Now, Jamie,” soothed the oa 


“Now, La- 


man, “don’t get all riled up on a hot 
It ain’t good for you. 


day like this. 
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Like as not you’ll have a stroke or 
something. Just listen to me—” 
And the old man pulled up a chair 
and commenced his explanation. 
When he began there was anger, re- 
sentment and worry on Jim Lowden’s 
face. He felt that his scheme of re- 
modeling and enlarging, a scheme 
which would make the Lowden Elec- 
tric Company not only the largest 


inary profits in a dream bank. No, 
sir. When we work this plan the 
plan will work. Leave it to Uncle 
Jerry.” 
And the old boy departed. 
* * * 

Next noon was meeting hour of 
the Clearing House Club, an organ- 
ization formed among the electrical 
dealers and contractors in Robbins- 


“In the first place, I may say that 
I have secured a little additional fi- 
nancial backing and am going to 
branch out. Here are the plans for 
my new store. I have taken the ‘L’ 
of my building which leads out on 
to Cass Street and am separating 
the supply, material and motor busi- 
ness from the appliances and mer- 
chandise. Upstairs I am fitting up 








But Jim Lowden, the contractor, was not thinking of Finkelstein’s lighting problem 
gressiveness of the shrewd little Hebrew with his own rather deliberate methods. 
remodeling in his place just before the war, and here he was remodeling again. 

“That man Finkelstein is about the smartest merchant in this town,’’ thought Jim, ‘‘ and tight as a piece of sticking 


plaster. 


If he can afford to spend money for all this remodeling, he must get something back. 


Instead, he was comparing the pro- 


Finkelstein, he recalled, had done some 


I wonder— 





but the most attractive electrical 
store in Robbinstown, had been dis- 
counted if not actually knocked into 
a cocked hat by the garrulousness of 
his friend and financial backer. But 
as Uncle Jerry talked, he saw a plan 
behind this camouflaged babbling, 
and as the plan unfolded he was by 
turns interested, doubtful, and final- 
ly enthusiastic. 
' “Tt?ll work, Uncle Jerry!” he de- 
clared. “It’ll work like five bartend- 
ers on June 30. The only thing—” 
“Jamie, there will be no ‘only 
thing.’ When I make a plan I make 
it thorough, complete, foolproof and 
puncture-proof, automatic, self-oiling 
and certain. I have no patience with 
half-baked schemes. Whatever suc- 
cess I’ve had has come from thinking 
things clear through to a finish. I 
don’t stop halfway to pile up imag- 


town primarily for the purpose of 
stabilizing prices but afterward em- 
ployed in a variety of co-operative 
efforts. Uncle Jerry was purposely 
absent: Jim Lowden purposely early. 
When the half-dozen competitors 
gathered, Jim had already tacked on 
the walls the architect’s blueprints 
showing his new store arrangement, 
together with the sketches and plans 
(drawn some months before but up 
to now jealously guarded) for a good- 
sized warehouse which he had hoped 
soon to build over near the railroad. 

“Men,” said Jim, when luncheon 
was over and cigars were lighted, “I 
am going to do a very nervy thing. I 
am going to tell you in advance some 
of my plans, and I am going to let 
you have the benefit of experts whom 
I hire to do certain special work for 
me. 


a fixture display. And here you 
see the sketches and plans for a 
warehouse that I’m going to put up 
on a lot I bought some time ago over 
near the tracks. This warehouse will 
be headquarters for my contracting 
business. 

“Of course, to put this plan 
through, I am going to need a couple 
of good men—one to take thecontract- 
ing branch, one to handle merchan- 
dise and manage a small crew of 
house-to-house canvassers. I’ll be 
frank to say I haven’t got those men 
yet, but I’ll find ’em. 

“Now, another thing: I have 
learned that there is no sense in my 
doing everything myself, so I have 
worked out a scheme of employing 
experts. I have hired a young chap 
from down at the Elite store to come 
over every Sunday and trim my win- 
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dows. That’ll give me windows as 
good as the best in town. I’ve got a 
fellow from the sausage factory who 
knows a heap about advertising and 
isn’t so very busy, to take my account 
on the side. I’ve got a sign painter 
from Jake Wright’s wagon works to 
get me up all the cards I need for my 
windows and counter displays. I’ve 
got one of the bank’s bookkeepers to 
come in nights to help systematize 
things so they will be just about 
automatic. I’ve—” 

“Say, roll over; you’re snoring!” 
broke in Lanin, Jim’s chief competi- 
tor. “Where you going to get the 
money for all this?” 

It may be that Uncle Jerry Stack- 
house had been waiting within ear- 
shot, for he hurried into the room at 
this point. 

“Tt’s all right, Jamie,” he said. 
“The bank has approved the loan. Di- 
rectors say they want to talk over 
the details of your plans before they 
put up the real cash, but they’ve 
agreed to the proposition in a gen- 
eral way.” 

Lanin’s jaw fell. The others ex- 
hibited varying degrees of concern 
and discouragement. Expressions 
said, as plainly as words, “If Jim 
Lowden puts all this across, he’ll just 
about hog the town’s business.” 

“Now,” continued Jim, “I realize 
that some of you fellows can’t afford 
to go into things the way I have. 
You can’t afford, some of you, to hire 
expert ad men and card writers and 


‘gsition—. 


architects, and all that. So I am go- 
ing to give the Clearing House Club 
the benefit of their brains free. I’m 
going to have one of these men come 
to each meeting and give us a talk 
on his specialty. You men can—” 

“T’ll tell you what we men can do,” 
cut in big Edwards, savagely. “We 
can—or some of us can—form a part- 
nership and give you a battle. Lanin 
and I have been talking over that 
very thing. You’ve got the edge on 
this business now because you start- 
ed first and have been lucky and had 
the sense to get Uncle Jerry behind 
you. But when Lanin and I com- 
bine, we’ll be able to run you ragged. 
Watch us, eh, Lan?” 

“You’re tootin’, we will,” agreed 
Lanin. 

Uncle Jerry beamed. 

“Fine!” he exclaimed, “that’s fine. 
One god, strong company instead of 
two weaklings. That’s_ business! 
Now, I was thinking, Jim: why do 
you go out of town after those men 
you need to manage your merchan- 
dise and construction departments? 
Why not buy out Johnson and Snow 
and hire them on some sort of profit- 
sharing basis, or take ’em in and 
give ’em a chance to have a stock in- 
terest with you?” 

“Well,” mused Jim, play-acting as 
though the idea were new, “if the 
boys want to consider such a propo- 
But, of course we’re get- 
ting away from the purpose of this 
meeting and talking private busi- 


ness. Now, what I wanted to ex- 
plain about these plans—” 

“T move the meeting adjourn, and 
let us get down to private business, 
then,” said Johnson. “I can see a 
hole through a ladder as plain as the 
next fellow. If Lowden, here has 
the money to do all he says he’s go- 
ing to, it means mighty tough sled- 
ding for me and Snow, no matter 
how many experts come to meeting 
and tell us how to spend money we 
haven’t got. I want to think this 
thing over.’ I want to talk to you, 
Jim Lowden, about that merchan- 
dise job of yours.” 

Before he had finished, Lanin and 
Edwards were out of the room, their 
heads together, Jim was paying the 
luncheon check, and Uncle Jerry was 
earnestly arguing with the two men 
he had proposed as managers for the 
Lowden Electric Company’s construc- 
tion and merchandise departments. 

%* * * 

“Well,” said Uncle Jerry later, as 
he chuckled to himself, “I guess the 
old man is getting dotty, eh?— 
what?” 

“How did you happen to think of 
that scheme?” asked Jim Lowden. 

“It was a matter of letting the first 
law of nature operate. I had been 
trying to run that Clearing House 
for you boys. You’re like a passel 
of Kilkenny cats, and just about 
drove me crazy. I says to myself, 
“There’s too plagued many electrical 
concerns in this town, and only one 





The Men Who Are Going to Make the “Lighting Fixture Market” 


Not a Project, But a Fact 











Here are some of the seventy lighting manufacturers who met at 
Cleveland in August and put the finishing touch to the much- 
discussed plans for an annual lighting fixture market, at which 
makers of the nation’s lighting equipment may exhibit thei 
wares, for their own benefit and for that of the dealers, 
market will be open in Detroit during the week of Feb. 8, 1920. 


The first 
facturers. 


It is promised that at least fifty fixture manufacturers and twenty 
glass manufacturers will be represented, and more than 1000 
dealers are expected to attend. The occasion for the Cleveland 
meeting at which these plans were perfected was the annual 
convention of the National Council of Lighting Fixture Manu- 
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is making money, two is standing 
still and the sheriff is overdue at the 
others.’ So I cooks up a plan to force 
you all into a consolidation. 

“You now have Johnson and Snow 
working their heads off as managers 
of your departments instead of snap- 
ping at your heels as competitors. 
Lanin and Edwards together are big 


enough and strong enough to give 
you good, clean competition instead 
of going crazy separately and slash- 
ing prices. I got you boys together 
to save myself a lot of bother running 
the Clearing House, so you needn’t 
thank me. I was acting selfishly.” 

“Like Kelly was,” muttered John- 
son from the doorway. 





How to Borrow Money 
from Your Bank 


66 HEN you need to borrow 
money ask for it like a 


man. Above all things 
don’t go to the banker and ask him to 
lend you money as if you were ask- 
ing afavor. It is the banker’s busi- 
ness to lend money. If he doesn’t 
do it, he cannot make any profit. 
So when you need money go to him 
like a business man. Tell him your 
situation. Discuss your business 
with him frankly. The value ot 
frankness cannot be overestimated. 
On that basis, if your proposition is 
sound, you will get the loan you 
want, and you will hold your own 
self-respect and will have earned the 
respect of your banker.” 

Those are the words of advice 
which the vice-president of one of the 
nation’s largest banks recently gave 
a group of farm-lighting plant deal- 
ers. And his remarks certainly put a 
stiff backbone where some of those 
dealers had been sporting an India 
rubber financial spinal column. It 
gave them the confidence they needed 
to talk to their local bankers. 


CULTIVATE THE BANKER’S 
FRIENDSHIP 

Successful farm-plant dealers have 
come to recognize that they need 
their local bankers as their friends. 
One way to inaugurate that friend- 
ship, they find, is to go to the banker 
and talk about the plant they have 
to sell. ‘Many times the banker has 
a farm himself and can be induced 
to buy a plant for it. But even if he 
has no farm he has a knowledge of 
the credit and the purchasing power 
of farmers in his county. When he 
is convinced that a farm-lighting 
plant is a good thing for farmers 
to have he will not only tell the agent 
what farmers are prospects but in 
many cases he will recommend the 
plant to the farmer. It goes with- 


out saying that the banker will han-. 


dle the notes of farmers whom he, 
himself, has recommended as pros- 
pects to the dealer. 

And what does the banker right- 
fully expect in return. He certainly 
expects the dealer to be a depositor 
at his bank. That makes the dealer 
his customer. It gives the bank a 
chance to make a little money out 
of the dealer’s account. Besides be- 
ing a depositor at the bank the 
dealer may also become well regarded 
by taking such interest-bearing 
paper as he does not wish to carry 
to the same bank for discount. This 
gives the bank a further opportunity 
to profit. 


THE BENEFIT 18 MUTUAL 

The thing that will really go 
farthest to gain the banker’s friend- 
ship for the dealer, however, is for 
the dealer to recognize the business 
acumen of the banker. In the first 
place a dealer should consult his 
banker on matters of general busi- 
ness importance. If it is possible 
for the dealer having consulted his 
banker to follow the banker’s advice, 
a really desirable situation is at- 
tained. The banker is naturally 
pleased to observe the great confi- 
dence which the dealer reposes in 
him. If he is the right kind of a 
banker he will not betray that con- 
fidence. On the contrary, he will 
take an active interest in the success 
of the dealer and will even at times 
go out of his way to assist the dealer 
to further successes. In fact, this 
situation exists to-day in the rela- 
tions between bankers and many 
businesses. 

On the whole, the farm-plant 
dealer has an excellent opportunity 
to co-operate with his banker to the 
end that both shall make more 
money. It is strictly the business of 
the dealer to initiate the friendly re- 
lationship which will later become 
reciprocal. 


Avoid Sub-Contracts and In- 
clude All Electrical Work 
to Insure Responsibility 


In recommending the adoption of 
the Standard Code of Practice for 
Electrical Contractors, by the Bos- 
ton Association of Electrical Con- 
tractors and Dealers, Chairman 
George B. Quinby proposed two ad- 
ditional sections, Nos. 15 and 16, 
which are as follows: 

15. That the electrical contract 
be a separate and distinct contract 
with the architect, engineer or own- 
er, and not a sub-contract under a 
general contractor. 

16. To insure unit responsibility 
for the entire electrical work, that 
everything pertaining to the elec- 
trical equipment be included in the 
electrical contract, such as mo- 
tors, compensators, generators, main 
switchboard, and such other appa- 
ratus as may be contemplated for the 
complete equipment, not including 
direct-connected motor apparatus. 

All sixteen sections were adopted 
by the association. 





Electrical Development 
Society’s Testimonial to 


Edward N. Hurley 
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At a luncheon given at the Engineers’ Club, New 
York, on Sep. 19, by a number of prominent electri- 
cal men representing the Society for Electrical 
Development, Edward N. Hurley was presented 
with this engrossed parchment testimonial express- 
ing appreciation of his work while head of the United 
States Shipping Board. The presentation was made 
by J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the society. 
In accepting the parchment Mr. Hurley said: “I 
think the whole electrical industry can well take 
to heart this message: ‘‘Hold up your head and be of 
service."’ That is the thing the electrical industry 
exists for—to be of service.” 
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Set a Bogy for Each Month 


HASTY trip to a number of Ohio electric shops re- 

cently disclosed the fact that a $50,000 business for 
the Christmas month was expected in several places. 
When the store managers named this figure, it was with 
a feeling of pride that their store had progressed into 
the class that has a chance to do $50,000 worth of bus- 
iness in a single month. To be sure, they had not 
reached that figure, but they had their minds set on 
reaching it. They had accomplished the first big half 
of the job. The bogy was set. There is no reason, 
these managers admit, why a bogy should not be set for 
every month. Striving to reach the monthly bogy 
will really increase the volume of sales. 


Peddlers and Public Policy 


HEN Uncle Sam wanted to sell Thrift Stamps 

to everybody in the land to whom did he apply 
for help? To the traveling salesman, to be sure. Your 
Uncle knows what class of people can make or break 
public favor on any topic. He knew that the traveling 
salesman could popularize the Thrift Stamp. He can 
exert a mighty force in helping the public to form an 
opinion on any topic. 

Electrical salesmen particularly and the electrical 
industry in general should realize this. When an 
electrical traveling man “Knocks” a public utility com- 
pany anywhere or at any time he is short-sightedly 
biting the hand that feeds him. At the same time when 
the utilities fail to provide electrical traveling men 
with facts about their businesses that will permit him to 
argue their side of the case intelligently they are 
overlooking a real chance to make for more amicabie 
public relations. 


Making Repair Records 


Serve a New Purpose 


HE electrical contractor-dealer often is forced to 

face the question of a decision as to the particular 
make of appliance he is to carry in stock. The choice 
may lie between more or less standard lines, and the 
selection is exceedingly difficult. Each line has its own 
talking points, is well advertised, and is probably as 
reliable as any other line of its kind. How then, is the 
decision to be made—in fairness both to the competing 
manufacturers and the future success of the contractor- 
dealer? 

Here is the infallible test. Look up your repair rec- 
ords. They tell the story. If you are unable to decide 
definitely between the Sun Maid cleaner and the Aunt 
Jemima cleaner, consult your records of repairs for 
the last twelve months. The cleaner with the shortest 


repair record is the cleaner for you to carry. 


This method worked out to a decided advantage in a 
case where it was decided to specialize on one make of 
washing machine. The merits of three washing ma- 
chines were expounded and the discussion was in a fair 
way to drag out endlessly when the head of the repair 
division remarked that the So-and-So machine stood 
up best under continuous service in the home—that they 
had a considerably smaller percentage of repairs on it 
than on any other make carried by the company. That 
seemed to be the answer to the proposition and it was 
decided to specialize on that make of machine. 

It’s a simple test, but it covers the point and is a fair 
gage of the merits of any appliance. 


Investing Courtesy 
with the Future Customer 


NE evening recently a young man strolled into an 

electric shop. He was interested in the construc- 
tion of a universal motor mounted on one of the vacuum 
cleaners on display. After looking around a few seconds 
he found a salesman attired like a clothing ad in a 
college paper, leaning against a counter. The young 
man asked a question. 

Very deliberately the salesman looked him over. Evi- 
dently the questioner was too young to have a home of 
his own, and was therefore not in the market for do- 
mestic appliances. The salesman answered the question 
curtly and turned away. The young man found out 
what he could about the machine for himself and went 
out. 

Some time that young man may have a home of his 
own, and that time is not so far distant that he will 
have forgotten his impressions of that electric shop. 
Do your clerks regard every caller in your place of busi- 
ness as a potential buyer, or just as a positive or nega- 
tive source of present cash? 








Another Nightmare Harnessed 


N 


to five that he will answer, “Price-cutting competition.” 


EXT time you meet a fixture dealer, ask him to 
name the worst evil in his business. We lay nine 


He will be one-half right. The big evil is price- 
cutting, but—and this makes it a grim joke—it is price- 
cutting without competition. 

When the fixture men of New York City re-formed 
their trade association one of the chief aims was to 
curb the price-cutter. To this end, all bids were reg- 
istered, whereby it was discovered that fully 85 per 
cent of the business was awarded without competitive 
bids—it was discovered that the dealers themselves 
were whittling their bids down to a profit-bare basis 
to meet competition that did not exist. 
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IDEAS FOR THE MAN WHO SELLS 


Plans, Schemes and Methods to 
Increase Sale of Electrical Goods 








ee 
Featuring Fall Weather 


By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 


A Des Moines electrical dealer has 
a unique way of “getting across the 
rawness” of fall weather. Late in 
the summer, when everything is hot 
and settled, he commences to play 
up the uncomfortable features of 
frosty weather to the housewife, via 
the washing machine. 

He fits up his display windows 
with a border of autumn leaves, and 
in the background he shows several 
sign cards which contain a tired 
and shivering woman hanging up 
clothes. The wind is whipping up 
her skirts, her hands are cold and 
red. She is every inch a cheerless 
spectacle. 

Another card shows her rubbing 
clothes in a tub by hand. In and out 
of the hot water go those worn, red 
hands! It’s cold everywhere else. 
She shivers—you can see it! 

And in front of these cards, in si- 
lent contrast stands the appliances 
which will take all these disagreeable 
features out of the weekly washing. 
There is the electric washer. A sim- 
ple card placed on it contains the 
significant message: “No rubbing by 
hand,” 

A dryer stands in another corner 
of the window opposite the card 
showing the woman outdoors hang- 
ing up the clothes. On this appli- 
ance is the simple sales argument: 
“No hanging of clothes outdoors.” 

These appeals, supplemented by 
direct-by-mail efforts featuring the 
same idea, have greatly increased 
his summer business. 





Keeping Meters in Place 
When Tenants Vacate 


House wiring circuits are kept 
alive for six months by the Wash- 
ington Water Power Company, after 
tenants leave. At Hartford, Conn., 
meters are not removed for three 
months after vacating. In some 
places advance payments amounting 
to the estimated energy consump- 
tion for six weeks are required from 
motion picture houses. 


Keep An Electrical Scrap- 


Book on Your Counter 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


Scrap-books have a peculiar charm 
for us all, children and grown-ups— 
and it’s the live electrical dealer 
who’ll take advantage of this. If you 
are going to have a scrap-book of this 
kind, however, it is wise to watch the 
trade and technical journals as well 
as the popular magazines, for articles 
for your book. Articles and items, 
particularly illustrated ones, about 
electrical devices and conveniences, 
are what you will want—as well as 
those telling new ways of using elec- 
tricity around the house and farm. 

Serap-books of durable style with 
stiff covers are the best for these ar- 
ticles, when clipped and pasted in. 
If you keep these scrap-books on the 








counter, visitors waiting in the store 
will pick them up and look through 
them. And many of them will be- 
come interested in things they did 
not know before, and plan how they 
can apply the same ideas to their own 
homes. You will find, too, that some 
of them will become so interested 
that they will want to borrow the 
book. This you can do, of course, if 
you have a number of books and are 
sure the person will bring it back. 

But when a patron has to wait in 
the store for a while, there’s nothing 
like a scrap-book for making his wait 
a pleasant one—and profitable for 
you! 








Replace Fans with Radiant 


Heaters in Elevators 


Many passenger elevators are 
equipped with small electric fans for 
summer-time operation, and during 
the winter these fans are allowed to 
deteriorate through the sort of neg- 
lect that comes from lack of use. 
An electric utility company in a 
Middle Western city has set a good 
example for its customers, who pur- 
chase energy for operating elevators, 
by taking down the fans from its 
own elevators in the winter time and 
installing radiant heaters in their 
places. 





“A New Arrival”—A 








~ ELECTRICAL 





“A new arrival’—and no wonder the stork 


the home of every passer-by who stopped 


Gtu. WEIDERM 


White Mazda Window 


AN ELECTRIC Co 
CONTRACTORS. y 


EDISON 
LAMPS 


g 


It is the 


in the window seems proud of it! 4 
White Mazda—the new tipless gas-filled lamp whose mellow light promised to beautify 


to read the stork’s message. This window 


display, in the shop of the George Weiderman Electric Company, 191 Flatbush Avenue, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., was designed to give the 


best kind of publicity to the latest achieve- 


ment of Mazda service. 
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Selling the Electric Sewing 
Machine on the Farm 


By I. J. SHULSINGER 


Where is the woman who is not 
interested in sewing? Nowhere!— 
for such a woman does not exist. At 
least, not on the farms where “Ma” 
and “Grandma” have been sewing 
and mending clothes for the family 
for many a year. They know what 
it means to sit for hours and push 
the treadle of an old-fashioned sew- 
ing machine, and when you show 
them how electricity will take all the 
hard work out of sewing you can 
count upon their co-operation in 
bringing the farmer to the “signing 
stage.” In many cases the portable 
electric sewing machine will prove the 
straw that breaks the farmer’s 
resistance. You can talk up the ma- 
chine on your first visit and create 
interest, then when you make your 
demonstration trip, take a portable 
sewing machine along and hook it up. 
When Mrs. Farmer actually “feels” 
the ease of electric sewing, sees the 
remarkable range of speeds a slight 
pressure on the pedal makes possible, 
and realizes the vast difference be- 
tween electric sewing and “just sew- 
ing”—well, she’ll never rest until she 
has an electric machine of her own. 
And when you sell her a machine 
you automatically sell the farmer a 
plant. 





Electric Washer Float Wins 
First Prize in Civic Parade 


Glendive, Mont., saw a realistic 
picture of “the new and the old” in 
a recent civic parade, for which the 
Eastern Montana Light. & Power 
Company built a striking float to il- 
lustrate the old and the new methods 





A float that won not only the first prize in 
a civic parade in Montana, but also brought 
many washing-machine purchasers. 

















of washing clothes. A miniature 
two-room house was built on the 
float. In the one room, an old black 
mammy stooped over a tub of 
“wash,” rubbing away throughout 
the parade. In the other, the cool- 
looking housewife sat comfortably 
reading, while the washing machine 
did the washing. The float won the 
first prize. 

Another scheme which the Glen- 
dive company devised to dispose of 





“Tying Up” Farm-Light and Water Sales 




















Light and water for farm use join forces in this hustling Western salesroom, when the 
distributer for Lalley Light saw an opportunity of selling that other great essential to 
comfortable living on the farm—a water system. The combination is still running suc- 


cessfully and provides effective sales machinery for Duro water systems. 


The firm in 


question is the Farm Equipment Company of Seattle, Wash., distributers of Lalley Light, 
Realizing that with electricity thus at hand, the use of running water could be easily ob- 
tained, the company also took on the Duro line of the Burnett-Larsh Manufacturing 


Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


In its window display and in the showroom, the demonstra- 


tion water supply outfit, connected to the lighting plant, gives the prospect almost as 
accurate a conception of Duro efficiency as if it were installed in his home. 


a carload of Thor washers was to 
place a wash on the roof of the build- 
ing and illuminate it at night with 
colored lights placed in a huge arch 
above the machine. Silk flags were 
strung from the machine to the arch, 
the building was covered with bunt- 
ing, and the window of the store be- 
neath dressed with ferns and flowers. 

Both ideas proved most effective 
in disposing of the carload of wash- 
ers, reports John M. Culver, sales 
director of the company. 





Household Help for Louis- 


ville Housewives 


A new field of activity has been 
opened for the commercial depart- 
ment of the Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric Company with the inauguration 
of its Home Economy Bureau: The 
innovation will be in charge of Miss 
Grace Otter, under the supervision of 
Robert Montgomery, manager of the 
commercial department, who is re- 
sponsible for the idea. Miss Otter is 
a graduate of the Kentucky College 
at Danville, has completed a course in 
home economics and is a specialist in 
dietetics. 

If a Louisville housewife finds her- 
self confronted with a dinner or 
luncheon party and a lack of ideas as 
to menus—table arrangements—or 
the proper way to cook a dish—she 
need only telephone Miss Otter, who 
will immediately respond with sug- 
gestions—and will lend every possible 
assistance to make the affair a suc- 
cess. 

If it is a problem of house manage- 
ment—a task of finding the simplest 
and easiest way of arranging the 
housework—or the quickest and best 
way to wash the clothes or iron them 
—to clean house or cook a meal— 
Miss Otter is ever ready to assist the 
housewives of Louisville and vicinity. 

Miss Otter’s department will be 
fitted up with all the important elec- 
tric labor-saving appliances for dem- 
onstrating purposes. A series of 
newspaper advertisements concern- 
ing the “New Service” will feature 
photographs of Miss Otter demon- 
strating various appliances, and in- 
vite requests for her new booklet, 
“Economy Helps for the Twentieth 
Century Housewife, with Tested 
Recipes.” The booklet contains, be- 
sides menus and recipes, many sug- 
gestions for the saving of money, 
time and labor in household manage- 
ment. 
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“For Cash Only”—How a 
Canadian Dealer Put 
This Policy in Effect 


“For cash only” is a policy that re- 
quires considerable courage to adopt 
—hbut once having adopted it, says 
the Martin Electric Company of St. 
Catharines, Ontario, “as a business 
getter, it can’t be beat.” 

Just about a year ago, this com- 
pany inaugurated its “for cash only” 
policy with the following announce- 
ment in a local paper: “Last Satur- 
day night, after making up our books 
for the day, we decided to run our 
business on a strictly cash basis. Not 
thirty days, but net cash. Also, that 
small profits and quick returns make 
the most friends and do away with 
sleepless nights (for the manager). 
So we decided to shake hands with 
Mr. Cash and bid goodbye to Mr. 
Credit, and we intend to introduce 
you to Mr. Bargains, and the store 
that you will find it pays you to 
deal at.” 


EVERYTHING IN PLAIN FIGURES 


“Well, we are still doing business 
at the old stand,” said F. W. Martin 
the other day, “and believe me, in the 
same old way, too, as far as volume 
of business goes. Most of those who 
took advantage of our new methods 
of doing business were old customers. 
One price to all—everything marked 
in plain figures—prices cut to meet 
cash customers—no delivery on ap- 
pliances—all books destroyed, except 
one for keeping records of receipts, 
so that we can total up the cash sales 
for each day—these are the lines we 
followed and found were the winners. 

“We had show cards hand-painted 
and placed around the showrooms, 
like this: ‘Our Prices Are Cut to 
Meet Cash Customers’; ‘Fixtures 
Insalled Free with Inspection Fees’; 
‘Wiring Done at Cost.’ We also had 
a rubber stamp reading, “Terms 
Cash on Completion of Work,” 
which we used on all invoices. 


“THIS PoLicy CAN’T BE BEAT 


“Judging from our experience in 
following out the policy of ‘for cash 
only’ along these lines, we think that, 
as a business-getter, it can’t be beat. 
There was only one fault. That was 
that our customers at first didn’t 
seem to understand the word ‘cash,’ 
which they seem to have gotten mixed 
up with the word ‘charge.’ And, as 
we had cut some prices (not too 


many, to make good) they generally 
looked for the bargains and then 
would say, ‘I’ll be in Saturday.’ Say, 
by the way, why does everybody 
promise to pay Saturday? You 
would think some of them considered 
it their last day on earth, or yours in 
business. 

“Our advice is, pay as you go. Try 
the cash and carry system in the 
electrical business. You'll find your 
customers strong on the carry!” 





A Convincing Battery Display 


A wide-awake Cincinnati dealer 
who wanted to boost the sales of au- 
tomobile starting and lighting bat- 
teries had one of the local refrigerat- 
ing companies freeze a standard bat- 
tery in a cake of ice. Insulated wires 
from the terminals led out to the top 
of the cake. This cake of ice with the 
battery frozen in the center of it 
was placed in the window and the 
leads were brought out to light the 
lamps above the cake of ice. The dis- 
play proved attractive and convinced 
a number of prospective battery users 
that this dealer had a brand of bat- 
tery which would crank the car even 
in cold weather. 


Two Ways to Sell Washing 


Machines 


By C. K. WILLIAMS 


Between two ornamental lamp 
posts in front of the store of a 
dealer conducting a publicity cam- 
paign for electric washers, a clothes 
line was stretched on which was hung 
a complete family washing, fastened 
in the usual clothes-pin way. To 
complete the setting, a washing ma- 
chine, clothes basket, ironing board, 
drying rack, etc., were shown. 

During three days’ demonstration, 
this feature brought the washer the 
widest sort of publicity, and sold 
many machines. 

Another live agent had a success- 
ful idea when he advertised that he 
could do any housewife’s washing in 
her own home at a certain price an 
hour. Having made arrangements 
with students eager to work their 
way through college, he sent a stu- 
dent, on request, with a machine to 
the house. The washing was done 
easily, simply and in one-third the 
time for hand work. Then the deal- 
er took the machine away. The con- 
trast of going back to the old wash- 
board methods was enough to swell 
that agent’s washing machine sales 
wonderfully. 


All Women Dread a Long Day’s Work—and This 


Texas Dealer Knew It 








Tell a woman you can shorten her day’s work for her, and she’ll stop and listen—even 


if she doesn’t quite believe you. 
her afternoons off. 


There isn’t a housewife in creation who doesn’t want 
In the morning she’ll work, and in the evening she will cook and 


do the evening tasks. But she feels the afternoon should be her own, for a visit to 


town, to the movies, or to friends. 


This Texas dealer knew what he was about, when 


he put in his window the housewife, still drudging away at 4 p. m. in the old way, 
with her back turned to the happy little lady reading a novel at 10 a. m., her work 


all completed with an electric cleaner. 


It is a show-window of the Brown Woods Elec- 


tric Company of 709 Travis Street, Houston, '1ex. 
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Let Your Goods Do Some of 
the Selling 


A man was buying a flashlamp in 
an electric shop. Behind the counter 
the salesman found out which kind 
the customer wanted, and as he 
turned to wrap it up he carelessly 
dropped a small round object on the 
plate-glass counter top. The cus- 
tomer picked it up curiously. 

“What’s this for?” he wanted to 
know. 

“Oh, that?” said the clerk. “Why 
that’s a radium thingumbob to show 
you where your pull-chain is at night. 
You just hang it on the chain and 
the radium glows in the dark.” 

“Guess I need one of those,” con- 
cluded the customer. And the little 
ball had sold itself. 

“Let the customer handle the 
goods,” seems to be a motto that 
works wear and tear on the cash 
register bell. When a man picks up 
an object his ability to think of it 
as a some-time possession of his own 
becomes keen. He has, whether he 
knows it or not, a partly-formed men- 
tal picture of himself owning the 
thing he is handling. That’s why 
goods will help sell themselves. 

When asked for his secret, a very 
successful automobile salesman 
showed his belief in the same prin- 
ciple. 

“IT get a customer out on a nice 
road and then let him slide in behind 
the wheel,” he explained. “Then he 
has the goods in his hand and I can 
get him. thinking how it will feel to 
own it.” 

So leave a few articles out on your 
counter and give them a chance to 
do a little selling on their own hook. 
The seconds a customer waits for the 
salesman to come to him can be 
made valuable. 

In towns where there is an inter- 
urban trolley line it is a good scheme 
to frame the time-table and hang it 
up in the central part of the shop, a 
few self-sellers may be grouped 
around it, so that our friend the cus- 
tomer cannot miss them. 

Another scheme along this line is 
a Women’s Club bulletin board, on 
which all the women’s activities for 
the city are listed a week in advance. 
And of course the board is hung over 
a table of the very latest and most 
attractive of domestic electrical 
friends. 

Women like to find out how things 
work. It has been considered funny 


to throw oral and literary rocks at 
their lack of mechanical knowledge 
for so long, that they react surpris- 
ingly to the opposite attitude. As- 
sume that they do know about the 
usual electrical things for the home. 
And then when you get an electric 
iron with a kippy little grip-switch 
that snaps the juice on and off in a 
newer and easier way, put a sample 
of it out on your self-sale table. 
Put a sign over it like this: 


This is that new grip-switch | 

iron you’ve heard about. Just 

try it for yourself and see how 
| natural it feels. 


Just Try It! | 


There’s a dealer in Pennsylvania 








7 











The right kind of window displays will 

keep the sidewalk crowds crowding into 

your electric shop. Good merchandising 

consists, above all, in letting the merchan- 
dise sell itself! 





who keeps a “Try-It” table with a 
new appliance to try each week; and 
there is usually an interested group 
of try-ers around! People have 
formed the habit of stopping in to 
to see what is new in that store each 
week. The manager ties it in with 
his newspaper advertising so that it 
is subtly insinuated that one really 
can’t be considered up to date if one 
doesn’t drop in at that Electric Shop 
at least once a week to see what’s new 
is the line of appliance kinks. 

It all boils down to this: Let your 
goods help sell themselves by putting 
them where your customers can 
handle them and let the customer 
think he discovered the interesting 
features himself! 


Getting the Most Out of 


Circularizing 


Circularizing is an inexpensive 
and effective method of creating a 
demand for electrical goods, partic- 
ularly in conjunction with the dem- 
onstration and display of goods. 

The most successful dealers, how- 
ever, have found that even this sim- 
ple method of advertising requires 
thought to get the full value out of 
it. They find that too many of the 
same kind of circulars means a loss 
of interest, and that best results are 
achieved when the method of send- 
ing, and the kind of circular are var- _ 
ied, as, for instance, mailing them 
with bills, with form letters, and as 
bill stickers. At times, plain cir- 
culars or educational booklets deal- 
ing with general subjects, not aimed 
at selling a particular device but de- 
signed to create a general knowledge 
of electrical goods are effective. 

The losses incurred from unused 
circulars has taught these dealers 
the value of not ordering circulars 
which they may not use. Moreover, 
they keep in touch with the manufac- 
turers, who will often give them 
gratis the folders and booklets they 
need. 

A rack for holding the circulars 
over the counter is better than keep- 
ing them in loose piles, when, besides 
meaning much waste, they give the 
store a slovenly appearance. If a 
customer, when receiving a booklet, 
is made to feel that it is something 
worth reading, there is less chance 
of its being thrown into the waste 
basket unread. In nine cases out 
of ten, the customers will base her 
value of the circular upon the way 
it is handed to her by the clerk. 





Morning Conferences Iron 
Out Differences of Opinion 


On the Boston Edison system, as 
in many other companies, a daily 
conference of department heads is 
held at which a great variety of sub- 
jects is discussed. This policy of 
encouraging “speaking out in meet- 
ing” leads to the quick solution of 
many problems of inter-departmental 
activity, and it is the practice for no 
man to leave the room with any 
trace of personal feeling over any 
subject matter discussed. The team 
play developed by such conferences 
in all branches of the electrical in- 
dustry cannot be measured. 
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Letters of Commendation 


Rex Dodge, of the Rumford Falls 
(Me.) Power Company, advocates 
ascertaining who is responsible when 
letters of commendation are received 
at a public utility office for customers 
or others. The giving of credit for 
good public relations or top-notch 
service work is most helpful in stim- 
ulating the loyalty and efforts of an 
organization. 





Hold A Popcorn Party 


By FRANK S. PERRY 

An exciting feature display for 
your show window is the “popcorn 
party.” Get half a dozen school 
children to come on Saturday morn- 
ing and pop corn on an electric grill 
right in the window. Have avail- 
able a couple of cornucopias contain- 
ing your advertisement on the out- 
side, and give one of these filled with 
the freshly popped corn to all who 
come inside the store. If possible, 
have the children who do the popping 
chosen each from a separate school 
hy vote—the teachers will generally 
be glad to co-operate in a matter of 
this sort—and give a prize to the 
one who does the best, making him 
the town’s “champion corn .popper.” 


This feature creates sales in addi- 
tion to being good publicity. It cre- 
ates a great amount of talk and de- 
velops the good-will of parents who 
are always glad to see the youngsters 
given a free entertainment. One 
company which tried the plan had 
250 parents bring their children to 
the “party” on a Saturday morning 
and sold sixty electric grills as a di- 
rect result. 





Let Your Meat Dealers Adver- 


tise Electric Cooking 
By R. B. ALEXANDER 
Texas Power & Light Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 
ELECTRIC RANGES stay sold when peo- 
ple like them. Also, people go back 
to a meat market to trade when they 
like the meats they get there. 

Now if you don’t believe that mar- 
ket owners can be made to advertise 
electric cooking, bringing out the 
fact that their meats are better 
when cooked electrically, just ask us 
and we can refer you to several 
Texas towns where it is being done. 
They even go so far as to display 
cabinet-type electric ranges in their 
market and show cuts of ranges in 
their ads. They know that when 
people buy their meats and cook 
them on an electric range, they will 
come back for more. 

A good business proposition, eh? 
Any good, live meat markets in your 
town? 





A Store That Moved to Find Customers—and Found 
Its Fortune, Too 








Yes, they are firm believers in the value of a good location—for hasn’t it put a stock 


valued at $7,500 into the store which they purchased a year ago for $125? 
C. E. Juergens and A. J. Kubitz of the Redfield Electric Shop of Redfield, S. D. 


“They” are 
Shortly 


after purchasing a store for $125 in July, 1918, Mr. Juergens decided that a better loca- 


tion was necessary, so he moved to a small building on Main Street. 
more stock—and a still larger store was soon found necessary. 


More business, 
The last move finds 


the Redfield shop in one of the best business locations in the city—in a place recently 


vacated by the post office. 


“Redfield, the best town in this State, seems to have ap- 


preciated our efforts to conduct a modern electrical store,” say the partners—but that, 
we think, is probably because Redfield knew that the partners appreciated Redfield. 
4 


Here’s A Housewife Who 
Rents Out Her Electric 
Washer to Her 
Neighbors 


Nine times out of ten, your failure 
to sell that washing machine is be- 
cause your prospect says she “can’t 
afford it.” Don’t let her get away 
with it any more! Tell her about 
that Denver housekeeper whose thrift 
didn’t stop with the purchase of the 
machine. This Denver woman had 
bought a 1900 Cataract several years 
ago. Recently, a representative of 
the electric light company called at 
her house and found that she had 
made the machine pay for itself three 
times. She had a fine laundry in her 
basement, which she rents out, to- 
gether with the use of the machire, 
four days a week, at $1.50 a day. 
(Incidentally, she was unconsciously 
advertising the merits of the ma- 
chine to the laundry lessees.) 





Everybody’s Happy—Even 


the Laundress 


One New York family of eight, 
which recently purchased an electric 
washing machine, counts its savings 
this way: The family had paid two 
servants $60 a month, and a laun- 
dress $5.40 a week, or about $23.40 a 
month. Finally, an electric washer 
was bought, small hotel size, for 
$140. The two servants are now paid 
$10 more a month to do the washing, 
and the balance of $13.40 paid to the 
laundress is now being credited to 
the washing machine. Everybody is 
happy—even the laundress who no 
longer comes—because she didn’t 
like a long trip on the trolley and 
about one morning a month would 
fail to appear. 





Own Your Own Fixtures 


The Commonwealth Edison Com- 
pany of Chicago is opening a cam- 
paign to sell fixtures to match furni- 
ture. In a recent large newspaper 
advertisement it says under the head- 
line, “Own Your Fixtures as You Do 
Your Furniture”’— 

“Many a tenant, moving into an 
apartment, finds fixtures that, even 
if modern, are discordant with the 
period furniture. The problem is 
solved by selecting fixtures in keep- 
ing with such furniture—replacing 
the landlord’s fixtures during ten- 
ancy.” 
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HINTS FOR THE CONTRACTOR 






Urge Changes in Motor Sales 
Policy 


Many contractor-dealers and cen- 
tral stations which act as motor agen- 


cies, have long desired to urge 
certain changes of policies in respect 
to motor-agency agreements that will 
bring about more equitable and satis- 
factory conditions from the point of 
view of the dealer. 

The joint committee appointed by 
the New England section of the N. 
E. L. A. and the Massachusetts State 
Electrical Dealer and Contractor As- 
sociation, make the following recom- 
mendations: 


1. Policy ; 

We suggest that the practice of 
granting preferential prices to a par- 
ticular industry be discontinued and 
the practice of making motor-agency 
agreements with an individual of a con- 
cern in order to secure the patronage 
of same be also discontinued. We 
recommend that a classification of deal- 
ers be made with relation to discounts 
earned by service rendered and volume 
of business secured, with due considera- 
tion to the manufacturer’s assistance 
in making the sale. Would suggest 
that the customary practice of manu- 
facturers selling goods in bulk for a 
lump sum be discontinued. We very 
strongly request that dealers be given 
a margin of profit of at least 33 per 
cent. 

2. Competition 

We suggest that dealers be allowed 
to sell motors either direct to customers 
or in co-operation with the motor manu- 
facturers, and we urge strongly a suit- 
able policy of lines which the manufac- 
turers will live up to, thereby eliminat- 
ing the practice of manufacturers 
underselling the dealers. 

3. 200-hp. Installations 

We suggest that in the future a power 
user, regardless of size or anything 
else, be given no preference in the mat- 
ter of prices. 

4, Large Motors 

With the tendency of the times to- 
ward a greater use in the large sizes 
of motors, we suggest that dealers’ 
agreements be so modified as to include 
sizes of motors from the smallest to 
the largest. 

5. Motor Parts and Accessories 

We suggest that dealers be allowed 
a gross margin of not less than 33 per 
cent on the sales of manufacturers’ 
motor parts and all accessories. 


E. R. DAVENPORT, 
Representing Sub-Committtee of Committee 
of New England Section of the N. E. L. A. 
H. S. Potter, 
Representing Sub-Committee of Committee 
of Massachusetts State Electrical Dealer 
and Contractor’s Association. 


Ideas on Estimating, Stock Keeping, Shop 
and Construction Methods, and Coilections 


All Appliance Repairs Turned 
Over to One Shop 


At Wichita, Kan., a plan is under 
way to have all appliance repairs 
handled by one local contractor- 
dealer who will employ men specially 
skilled in handling this kind of work. 
All the other contractors and dealers 
in the city, including the electric 
lighting company, have agreed to 
send all broken and burned-out irons, 
toasters, vacuum sweepers, washing 
machines, etc., to this repair head- 
quarters where a complete stock of 
repair parts and supplies will be kept 
for all well-known makes of machines 
and appliances, thus relieving indi- 
vidual dealers from the responsi- 
bility of carrying the hundreds of 
parts otherwise necessary. 


Urges Regular Cleaning of 
Industrial Lighting 
Fixtures 


A suggestion that contractors 
maintain an inspection service and 
have men call at regular intervals to 
inspect the lights installed in fac- 
tories and stores was made by A. 
L. Powell of the Edison Lamp Works 
of ‘the General Electric Company at 
the convention of the New Jersey 
Association of Electrical Contractors 
and Dealers in July. 

“Many of the complaints received 
by our company,” said Mr. Powell, 
“have proved, upon investigation, to 
be due to nothing but dirt accumu- 
lation in domes, globes and inverted 
lights. It would be a good idea, I 
think, if the contractor, when finish- 
ing a contract, would urge that a 
house-cleaning of fixtures be made 
at certain intervals. It would cost 
nothing but a little elbow grease and 
soap and water, would save money 
and light, prevent dissatisfaction, 
and be a permanent advertisement 
for the contractor.” 





Revised Symbols for Electrical Outlets 
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The Chicago Estimators’ Association has adopted a new set of symbols for electrical 
outlets, fixtures, circuits, switches and other fittings, used on electrical layouts in con- 
nection with building plans, and — out a number of advantages of these symbols over 


those formerly employed. All o 


the new symbols are drawn with compass and 45-deg. 


triangle, avoiding the necessity for moving T-square and turning over the 60-30-deg. 


triangle, as in the case of the ordinary symbols. 


The modern architect’s office puts 


through only a single set of plans, and when electrical layout, steam, water and gas 

pipes and indicated, beside general dimension lines, it becomes very difficulty to find out- 

lets represented by rectangles, whereas the above circle symbols are easily seen, even 
samid a mass of overlapping lines. 
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Selling Sign Service Is 
Profitable 


By M. GOLDEN 


Kighty per cent of the electric 
sign owners in Battle Creek, Mich., 
are sign-service customers of the 
Guarantee Electric Company, a local 
contractor-dealer firm. They pay 
for the service under the terms of 
the sign maintenance contract repro- 
duced herewith. But there is a good 
story connected with the way it all 
happened and the way the business 
is handled. 





SIGN MAINTANANCE CONTRACT 


Battle Creek, Micb so. os peyerer, tepen 19 ove 


THIS CONTRACT entered toto by and between THE GUARANTEE ELECTRIC SHOP of 
Battle Creek, Michigan (Hereinafter called the party of the first part), and..." 
ye, a 









rity to iospect, repair aod maintalo the electric sign 
e e part shall make weekly 
Re 


shall be takeo op with the 
party of the firet part baving the authority to relamp 
lunge for lamps to be made at corrent manufacturer's list 


shall be made op the day following the work, and are pay- 
ffice at 55 B. Main St, Battle Creek, Micbigan. 





ee 





ACOEPIES enomgenge ane peng o neers sneme eect ae tae enahmanson 


per 

















Eighty per cent of the electric-sign owners of Battle 

Creek, Mich., are sign-service customers of the 

Guarantee Electric Company, a local contractor- 

dealer concern, under the form of contract repro- 
duced above. 





The Guarantee Electric was get- 
ting a large part of the sign relamp- 
ing business in town anyhow when 
the maintenance business was start- 
ed. However, there was some desira- 
ble business that it was not getting. 
Mr. Spier, the manager, wanted that 
other business also. So he had the 
contract printed and went out to sell 
the idea to his established trade. He 
presented the fact that his men were 
making separate trips to call on his 
many sign customers, and that the 
time occupied in going to and com- 
ing from the jobs was a considerable 
part of the total time. This could be 
cut down by doing all or a large part 
of the sign relamping collectively on 
a weekly basis. He said he would 
work out the charges so that they 
would include only “time and mate- 
rial.” He virtually sold it as a “free” 
service. When anyone asked why he 
‘was willing to take the business on 
that basis, he replied: “Of course 
there is a loophole. By this plan I 
get all of your sign lamp business, 
and moreover I will get more of it 
because a sign that is ‘lamped’ reg- 
ularly will use 20 per cent more 
lamps than one that is not. Inci- 
dentally your sign will always look 
well, and good-looking signs help sell 


more signs. I will get some of that 
new business too.” 

At the beginning a labor charge of 
15 cents for the first lamp and 5 
cents for each lamp thereafter was 
made. At these prices the service 
lost money at first. After a week or 
two when the sign maintenance crew 
got organized the service made 
money at the same prices. As the 
business is now operated one man 
has this work as a part of each Fri- 
day’s routine. On that day he loads 
into a Ford a sign-maintenance box. 
This is about 18 in. by 18 in. by 3 ft., 
and is made of wood. It contains 
sign lamps, color caps, flashes, re- 
pairs, a few tools and standard 
lamps. The idea of carrying stand- 
ard lamps as well as sign lamps has 
proved valuable because each time 
the man has finished inspecting the 
sign he looks over all other lighting 
fixtures inside the store or other 
place of business and fills all sockets 
where lamps there are burned out. 
This helps sales of standard lamps 
materially. 

Moreover, when the plan was 
working smoothly, Mr. Spier demon- 
stratd the service to some large sign 
owners to whom he had not been able 
to sell before, with the result that 
he secured this sign business also. 





Analyzing the Contractor- 
Dealer Situation in 
California 


By N. A. BOWERS 


A comprehensive survey of the 
electrical contractors and dealers in 
California has recently been made by 
the California Electrical Co-opera- 
tive Campaign and the results have 
been charted so as to “visualize” the 
situation as it stands at present. It 
was the thought that this analysis 
might lead to a clearer understand- 
ing of the problems involved and 


suggest ways and means of improve- 
ment. The charts will also consti- 
tute means of comparison to be made 
at some later date to show how con- 
ditions change. 

The analysis begins with the total 
number of contractors and dealers in 
the State, allocating them in the 
three districts into which the State 
is divided for purposes of the cam- 
paign. These three districts are 
then subdivided to show the percent- 
age of membership in the California 
Association of Electrical Contrac- 
tors and Dealers. On no other chart 
the total membership was plotted to 
show the percentage engaged in con- 
tracting, merchandising or both. The 
last chart was made to show the de- 
gree of attention which is given to 
window display. 











With the charts there was pre- 
pared also a tabulation covering re- 
cent changes. It showed that of the 
442 contractors in the State 242, or 
55 per cent, now employ bookkeepers 
and that during the activities of the 
campaign forty-six (10.4 per cent) 
had moved to better locations, thirty- 
six (7.2 per cent) had their stores 
remodeled, twenty-seven (6.1 per 
cent) were newly established stores, 
and five (3.4 per cent) contractors 
had added retailing. These charts 
were displayed at the Santa Cruz 
convention of the association, where 
they were discussed constructively 
by members of the advisory commit- 
te of the Co-operative Campaign. 





Baseboard outlets or outlets on the 
side walls which make it unnecessary 
to stoop down when attaching elec- 
trical appliances, should be installed 
in every room of your home— 
QUALITY ELECTRICAL WoRK! 





SoME STATISTICS ON THE CONTRACTOR-DEALERS OF CALIFORNIA 


Contractor -Dealer 
Contractors and Dealers Assn. Membership 210 
15% 


Total 442 
43 Members 41 





Southern 
California 
206 - 46.6% 


Jan. 1918 ~~ “SL 





members 


Classification of 


Contractor-Dealers 
Contractor - Dealers 


Having Show Windows 


Total 442 285 - 64.3% 


° 












Fairs 
y | 105 - 36.8% 







Contractor=- |° 
pealer® Dealers 
A\;2\g 111-62.1% 
Oo, 


157 - 35.7% 


If the electrical trade of the entire United States were divided in the same proportion 


as that of California, there would be (on the basis of 110,000,000 population), 12,100 

companies doing a retail wiring and merchandising business—of which 7600 would be 

combination contractor-dealers, 3400 would be straight wiring contractors, and 1120 
would be sellers of merchadise only, doing no wiring. 
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Better Lighting for the 
Dentist’s Office 


By H. FREEMAN BARNES 
Edison Lamp Works, Harrison, N. J. 
To the contractor-dealer the dental 

field is virgin ground. Dentists are 
eager for better illumination and 
once they realize the value of plenty 
of diffuse light, they are only too 
anxious to install whatever fixtures 
may be necessary. Modern lighting, 
however, is not the only need of den- 
tists. A live contractor can also be- 
come an authority on the selection 
and installation of dental engines, 
lathe motors, electric sterilizers and 
solution warmers, etc. 

One dentist was asked why he did 
not use a mouth lamp: “Oh, I’ve got 
one, all right, but something got 
wrong with it one day and I have 
never had time to have it fixed. 
Something happened to my spotlight 
too, and I’ve always had it in mind 
to get a new motor but don’t seem to 
get the time to have them fixed.” 

Another progressive dentist when 
asked why he did not put in a modern 
lighting system said: “I’m going to, 
some day, only I don’t know what to 
put in, and I haven’t the time to find 
out about it, but I must have good 
light. I don’t care about the cost— 
what I want is light.” 

Practically all lighting fixtures are 
obtained through dental supply 
houses—in fact, almost everything 











‘Night view—room 10 ft. x 15 ft. three 200-watt Mazda C-2 lamps 
in 14-in. medium density semi-indirect bowls hung 7% ft. high. 
Note absence of glare. 


Walls blue-gray, ceiling white. 


the dentist uses, from false teeth to 
furniture, is bought through the den- 
tal supply house. The very nature of 
the work keeps him indoors and away 
from new developments, except as he 
reads of them through his profes- 
sional journals or a supply agent tells 
him about them and he is usually so 
busy, he gives them little attention. 


THE DENTIST’S LIGHT 
REQUIREMENTS 


Getting light into a cavity of a 
tooth, for example, is like mixing a 
cocktail—you not only need to have 
the particular “know how” but it also 
requires the necessary ingredients. 
Proper diffusion, sufficient intensity, 
true color value and freedom from 
glare should be the result of a skillful 
mixture. To get light into a small 
cavity in the back of a patient’s 
mouth, for example, and still not pro- 
duce a distinct shadow when the in- 
strument is inserted, necessarily re- 
quires light from more than one di- 
rection. Working with small tools in 
small cavities near sensitive tissues, 
makes necessary a light of high in- 
tensity; putting new teeth into old 
bridges requires light under which 
comparison of color value becomes of 
importance, and finally, the comfort 
of both the patient and the dentist 
requires a light that is soft and pleas- 
ing. 

The fixture that is in most general 
use at present, and one that is widely 


sold by dental supply houses, is 
known as the Rhein, or Trenaman, 
light. Four Holophane diffusing 
globes are supported on a square iron 
framework, approximately 10 in. 
apart. Mazda C-2, 75-watt lamps 
are generally used. The fixture is 
mounted on an adjustable swinging 
arm so that the dentist may move the 
light source horizontally or vertically. 

While many claims are made for 
the Rhein or Trenaman units, such as 
having the light where it is wanted, 
being able to adjust the fixtures to 
suit conditions or fancy, and the pro- 
ducing of a shadowless illumination, 
the greatest advantage lies in the 
ease of installation. As commonly 
put up, the swinging arm is fastened 
to the window casing and as the chair 
nearly always faces the window, 
there is usually no difficulty in secur- 
ing a correct position. If a floor plug 
is available, connections may be made 
to it and the expense of wiring is 
eliminated. 

Another type furnished by dental 
supply houses consists of a light den- 
sity semi-inclosing globe surmounted 
by a translucent reflecting dome and 
known as the Bosworth operating 
light. A 300-watt Mazda C-2 lamp is 
used. The Four-in-one, Denzar, or 
Ivanhoe Ace are also applicable. 

With these types of units as with 
the former, there is plenty of light, 
but in the latter cases, the brilliancy 
is high, oftentimes causing discom- 











Night view—room 10 ft. x 10 ft. single unit with reflecting dome 
on an adjustable arm using 300-watt Mazda C-2 bulb. Walls 
buff, ceiling white. 


Note extra outlets. 
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fort. The heat produced is also an- 
noying to many dentists. Further, 
the necessity with the single unit, of 
placing it off center, destroys the 
symmetry of arrangement. Many 
dentists are using this unit, how- 
ever, with complete satisfaction. It 
is widely installed on account of its 
relatively low cost. The two types 
just described are usually mounted so 
that they occupy a position directly 
over the front of the left arm of the 
‘ operating chair. 


BEST RESULTS FROM SEMI-INDIRECT 
UNITS 


Without quetsion, at present, the 
best results have been obtained with 
the use of the semi-indirect units, 
such as are installed in general light- 
ing practice. 

There are relatively few installa- 
tions, due to the fact that this sys- 
tem of lighting has never been vitally 
agitated. Such business as this of- 
fers a very attractive field. Dentists 
who have installed fixtures on their 
own initiative, have often found them 
unsatisfactory, but each case inves- 
tigated has shown the reason to be a 
lack of knowledge and application of 
the fundamental principles of illumi- 
nation. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback has 
been due to the layman’s hesitancy of 
using too much light. To the unini- 
tiated a 300-watt lamp looks like a 
central station all by itself. To the 
layman, it does not seem unreason- 
able to turn on eight or ten 60-watt 
lamps, but a 200 or 300-watt lamp os- 
tensibly would burn enough current 
—as Irvin S. Cobb would say—‘“To 
make the national debt of Beluchi- 
stan, in comparison to the monthly 
bill, a mere item.” For the results ob- 
tained, the cost of light is negligible. 
Even if the dentist needs light three 
hours per day, the total cost of one 
_ 500-watt over three or four 75-watt 
bulbs would be less than from 40 
cents to 50 cents per week, and the 
amount of light would be increased 
150 to 200 per cent. 

In a small office, one semi-indirect 
unit should be supplied with a 500- 
watt Mazda C-2. A medium density 
opal bowl may be suspended 7 ft. to 8 
ft. above the floor directly over and a 
little to the front of the headrest of 
the operating chair. 

In a larger office three medium den- 
sity opal glass semi-indirect bowls 
could be used to advantage. Two- 
hundred-watt lamps may be installed. 
The rear unit should be slightly to 


A New Idea in Contractors’ 
House Organs 
BY GEORGE L. SKILLMAN 
Skillman Electric Company, 
Indianapolis. 
BLOTTERS have served various pur- 
poses from time to time, but we have 
devised a plan of issuing a small 
monthly journal printed on blotters, 
which we distribute to prospective 
customers. We think it is a new 
idea. 

This little journal made its bow 
in May as Vol. 1, No. 1, of Skill- 
man’s Lighthouse. “We’re going to 
give a lot of information in this 
little publication,” reads the pros- 
pectus, “and it will be put up to you 
in such a way that you will like it.” 
And certainly, if all the numbers 
are as breezy and newsy as the first, 
Skillman’s Lighthouse will prove an 
effective sales producer. 

Without crowding space, either, 
the Lighthouse manages to give lots 
of information about electrical ap- 
pliances on the smooth side of the 
blotter. Its first number has two 
pictures illustrating these items, 
which are interspersed, for variety’s 
sake, with bright little jokes and 
bits of wisdom. 

And, as a final recommendation, 
we read: “There’s one fine thing 
about the Lighthouse—it will make 
a dandy blotter for your desk if you 
never read a word of it.” 





the front of the headrest, the remain- 
ing two placed on either side of the 
chair to the front. Such a scheme 
will produce an illumination that is 
as near uniform, glareless and sha- 
dowless as is practical to obtain. 

Daylight is diffuse because it comes 
from many directions. So with the 
semi-indirect. The entire ceiling re- 
flects light at numerous angles, many 
rays being given reflecting from the 
walls. Cross rays tend to eliminate 
shadows. It is impossible to produce 
shadowless illumination where the 
light comes from one direction only. 

The blue-bulb nitrogen Mazda C-2 
lamp is widely used at present in all 
of these units. It gives a light which 
is an approximation to daylight and 
under which the teeth more nearly as- 
sume their natural color. The blue 
bulb is not recommended for the most 
accurate shade matching in the 
laboratory. 

Where light of high intensity 1s 
needed, various forms of spotlights 
can be obtained, the simplest being 
the low wattage Mazda B in a half 
shade reflector, supported on an ad- 
justable arm. This is open to objec- 
tion, for as commonly used, most of 
the light is thrown on the patient’s 
eyes. For convenience and simpli- 
city, however, such a fixture is appli- 
cable. 


The lens type spotlight, while one 
of the dentist’s first lighting aids, 
has, with the advent of the high-in- 
tensity overhead units, become a tool 
for special use only. Although often- 
times in the way of the dentist and 
requiring frequent adjustment, there 
are certain cases, especially if the 
dentist does not possess a mouth 
lamp, where the lens type may be 
used to good advantage. 

Mouth lamps are run either from a 
switchboard, flashlight, dry battery 
or on the house current through re- 
sistance. In the latter cases, the 
bulbs are generally the ordinary 
flashlight bulbs. The switchboard 
lamps are of special manufacture. 

The. biggest business, of course, is 
in the installation of fixtures for 
general illumination, that is, illumi- 
nation for general dentistry work. It 
always pays to install more light: than 
the dentist will need. For example, 
on a trial installation, one dentist’s 
illumination was trebled. He was so 
pleased that he refused to let the fix- 
tures be removed. When a dentist 
has once worked with more than 
enough light, he will never be satis- 
fied with just enough. 





Tell Your Customers About 
Your Shop 


By JAMES KENDRICK 


The equipment and ability of the 
electrical man’s shop for handling re- 
pairs and special jobs, measures the 
efficiency and serviceability of his 
business as a whole. 

So far as the customer is con- 
cerned the shop is usually out of 
sight-—-but why not talk about the 
shop to your customers—telling them 
of its good points, its complete equip- 
ment, its careful workers, and its 
policy to please. 

In the T. B. Hatfield Electric 
Company’s retail store in Indianapo- 


lis, Ind., appears a big placard which 
reads: 





Our Shop 


Covers third and fourth floors of 
building. 

Is fully equipped. 

Employees competent and care- 
ful workers. 

Completes your job with dis- 
patch. 

Makes prompt delivery of goods. 

Has years of experience. 
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How a Woman Puts “Person- 
ality Plus” into Selling 
Lamps 


By CLARA WOOLWORTH 


This is just a little story of a 
young woman who has helped to put 
across the idea that there is some- 
thing more to selling Mazda lamps 
than merely handing them out in ex- 
change for equivalent cash. Inci- 

















Caroline Gilmore, “lamp merchandising 
educator,” explaining to a lighting company 
customer the uses of different types of in- 
candescent lamps, at the same time dem- 
onstrating to e saleswoman behind the 
counter the proper way to sell lamps. 





dentally, it shows what a young wom- 
an with ambition, initiative and per- 
sonality can do in building up a good 
position for herself in what used to 
be considered strictly a man’s field— 
electricity. 


SPECIALIZES ON EDUCATING 
CUSTOMERS AND SALESPEOPLE 


Caroline Gilmore started in with 
the Edison Lamp Works of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Harrison 
when she wore her hair down her 
back, and she has made her own pres- 
ent many-sided position. It is rather 
hard to give her a definite title, but 
perhaps “The Educator” fits her best, 
for she really is an educator, since 
she goes to central stations and elec- 
tric shops whenever she is called to 
show the sales force better methods 
of merchandising lamps. 

She knows the lamp business thor- 
oughly, not only in the merchandising 
end but she knows just how to wire 


DEALER HELPS 


What the Manufacturer Offers to 
Help You Get More Trade 


a house in every detail and she can 
check up any contractor’s work. 

She is a diplomat, too, when it 
comes to settling complaints and 
creating good-will where dissatisfac- 
tion existed before, and she has made 
the mysteries of electricity easy to 
understand for thousands of consum- 
ers who have met her in electric shops 
or in their own homes. 

As shown in the photograph Miss 
Gilmore can do two things at once— 
which is really not at all impossible 
if you only know how. She is explain- 
ing t a customer of a lighting 
company, where she is stationed tem- 
pararily, the difference between 
two types of electric lamp, and at 
the same time she is giving 
the saleswoman behind the counter 
a lesson in the right way to 
sell lamps, without either the cus- 
tomer or the saleswoman realizing 
it. That, too, is part of her work, 
and the better working spirit and 
better service in various electric 
shops may be due partly to the un- 
obtrusive training which this capa- 
ble young woman has given to the 
salespeople, largely by example. 

She can trim a window in a way 
to attract people to the store and 
she can make a showcase a real show 
case and not just a place to put lamps 











How to Sell Warming Pads 
By FRANK FARRINGTON 


FOR DEVELOPING SALES of warming 
ads, arrange in the windoy, toward 
the back, an old-fashioned warming 
pan, with a card telling what it is. 
Next show a soapstone and then a 
flatiron .and a_ hot-water bottle. 
Over these put a card reading, 
How Our Parents and Grandparents 
Kept Their Feet Warm.” 

In front of this display place a 
row of electric warming pads with a 
card, “The Modern Way.” If you 
can borrow a doll’s bed large enough 
to use for the purpose, it will be 
possible to show the electric pad 
in use in the bed. The furniture 
man may have some of the little 
iron doll beds. 











For Office Lighting 


“X-Ray Indirect Lighting for 
Offices” is the name of a new book 
now being distributed by the Na- 
tional X-Ray Reflector Company. 

It covers the office ligting field 
very comprehensively, showing the 
adavantages of cove, compone fixture 
and luminous bowl lighting, and the 
imperative necessity for better 
lighting in offices. 

















The selling of new lighting units for offices 
is made easier by means of ‘‘Dealer Helps” 


such as this. 





This book contains a number of 
illustrations that speak for them- 
selves. These photographs are unre- 
touched and are all taken by the X- 
Ray Indirect lighting only. 





An Iceless Refrigerator—A 
New Electrical Convenience 
for the Home 


A booklet that will tell your pa- 
trons all they want to know about the 
“Kelvinator,” the new electrically 
operated home refrigerating unit, 
has been issued by the Kelvinator 
Corporation, 621 West Fort Street, 
Detroit, Mich. Every question the 
housewife is likely to ask is an- 
swered: “Just what is the Kelvina- 
tor?” “What does the Kelvinator 
do?” “Will it save me money?” 
“Can it be installed without much 
trouble?” “Will it fit my refrigera- 
tor?” A photograph showing how 


the refrigerator will look when the 
Kelvinator is installed is only one of 
many pictures illustrating the new 
device. Thomas J. Moran is Detroit 
sales manager of the company, which 
recently opened a new display room 
at 8 West Adams Avenue. 
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Use That Letterhead of Yours 
to Advertise Your Wares! 


A letterhead that is a circular, a 
house organ and a general advertis- 
ing medium all in one, is employed by 
the Lewis Electric Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to give publicity to its 
farm-lighting products. This letter- 
head is really a two-page folder, of 
ordinary letter size and white paper. 
The first page (the letterhead pro- 
per) and the last page, are always the 

-Same, and are printed by the thou- 
sands. The inner pages are changed 
every month, enough copies being 

. printed at a time to insure a com- 
plete distribution. 

These inner pages are made in- 
teresting each month with miscella- 
neous advertising matter, and are 
read eagerly by their recipients. 
Sometimes they contain a letter from 
a well-known customer, telling how a 
Western Electric plant has helped 
him on his farm, and showing pic- 
tures of the home, barns, green- 
houses, and so on, equipped with elec- 
tricity. Or there will be straight 
publicity matter about the farm- 
lighting plant, showing through pic- 
tures and text how it will help the 
farmer. Most interesting, however, 
is the space on these inner pages re- 
served absolutely free for lighting- 
plant users, to advertise anything 
they wish. And they take advantage 
of it, too, for anything and every- 
thing is advertised, from groceries to 
“situations wanted.” 

All correspondence of the company 
to the farm trade personally, of 
course, is written on the first page. 
Being in this way part of the circular 
matter, it gives to the circular mat- 
ter a more personal appeal and guar- 
antees the reading of the whole. 





A Washing-Machine That 
Tilts to Drain Out 
the Water 


“A tub that does not tilt—even 
though it may have a bottom outlet 
—does not drain quickly and does not 
drain clean,” is one of the points 
made in a catalog issued for dealers 
by the Woodrow Manufacturing 
Company of Newton, Iowa. “The 
last few inches of the water drain out 
very slowly and leave a deposit of 
soapy scum and raaelings on the bot- 
tom and the sides of the tub. 

“The: tilting tub is probably the 





most distinctive of the Woodrow fea- 
tures. It forces all the water out 
in a rapid, powerful stream which 
leaves the sides and bottom of the tub 
as clean as though wiped out by hand. 
The tub is so balanced that it is al- 
most self-tilting—the release of a 
small button and a very slight pres- 
sure does the trick. This is much 
easier than having to lift the tub or 
entire machine to drain the water. 
Its appeal to housewives is instan- 
taneous.” 

The catalog is an unusually hand- 
some one, with large photographs of 
the various models of the Woodrow 
washer. Each selling point is set 
forth by itself, to eliminate confu- 
sion, and adequately illustrated. 





If You Are Planning a 


Vacuum Cleaner Campaign 


The Regina Company, 47 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
City, is now distributing to dealers a 
folder containing twelve sprightly 
newspaper ads picturing all the 


labor-saving and mechanical advan- 
tages claimed for the Regina vacuum 
cleaner. Nearly all of the ads have 
pictures of the cleaner in actual use, 
and draw attention to its labor-sav- 
ing value, its efficiency, and the fact 
that “$5 will bring it into your 
home.” The ads have been prepared 
by the advertising department of the 
Regina company, which announces 
that the cuts and circulars may be 
had by dealers on application. Deal- 
ers may also send for the folder, “A 
Book of Ideas,” in which the twelve 
ads are reproduced. 





FRANK ADAM ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo., has pre- 
pared for distribution to dealers a 
picture album of the prominent build- 
ings all over the country now 
equipped with F. A. panels, cabinets 
and switchboards. The portfolio has 
forty-eight pages, nearly every one of 
which has photographs of six or eight 
buildings in which are installed the 
Frank Adam products—eloquent wit- 
nesses to the extensive distribution 
and popularity of these products. 





A Window for the Dealer Who Sells Automobile Accessories 
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As part of its plan to encourage electrical dealers in the sale of automobile battery 
rectifiers, the General Electric Company has prepared for distribution to its dealers the 


material for a ‘‘Tungar” 


window display that will not fail to attract the passing 


motorist. The large automobile cut-out, which forms the central feature of the display, 
to which is attached the rectifier for changing alternating to direct current, and the 
window cards explaining the uses of “Tungar,” are supplied without charge to dealers. 
Many dealers are becoming to appreciate the business-getting value of handling automo- 
bile accessories, and it is believed the window display shown will be in great demand. 
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GOSSIP OF THE TRADE 







Farm-Lighting Plant Manu- 


facturers form Association 


As an outgrowth of the co-opera- 
tive work done by manufacturers of 
farm lighting plants for the War 
Industries Board a new trade asso- 
ciation has been formed. It is known 
as the Isolated Electric Plant Manu- 
facturers’ Association and its mem- 
bership is said already to include 
representatives of 80 per cent of the 
production of the farm-plant indus- 
try. At a session at Chicago, on 
July 10, the thirty-three delegates 
present adopted a standard method 
of rating farm-plant storage bat- 
teries, settled the question of eligi- 
bility of membership and dues, and 
appointed committees to take up im- 
portant work that the manufacturers 
feel must be done. 

The standard battery rating adopt- 
ed is an “intermittent” rating, based 
on a_ twenty-four-hour discharge 


Glimpses of Electrical Men as 
Caught by Lens and Pencil 

















J. M. Wakeman, general manager of the Society for 

Electrical Development, skips no opportunity to 

promulgate the gospel of co-operation to the trade 

and “Do it Electrically’ to the public. H. B. 

Curtis of the Ansonia (Conn.) Electrical Company 
is shown lending a willing ear. 


~ 





“Tt’s a great life—if you don’t week-end!” remarked 

Eddy Rockefellow, assistant general sales manager, 

Western Electric Company, to our ubiquitous 

staff photographer, after a passing excursion boat 

captain had tossed him pneumatic means to prolong 
the sad existence peculiar to wholesalers. 





within a seventy-two-hour period. 
The schedule of discharge is laid out 
as follows: Run four hours, open 
circuit sixteen hours, run _ eight 
hours, open circuit sixteen hours, 
run eight hours, open circuit sixteen 
hours, and then run four hours. 
This, it is figured, will go far to- 
ward eliminating confusion of rat- 
ings which now exists in the field. 


AFFILIATED WITH NATIONAL 
GAS-ENGINE ASSOCIATION 


Memberships of two grades are 
open to certain members of the Na- 
tional Gas Engine Association, which 
is regarded as the parent body. The 
first are’ manufacturers or other pro- 
ducers of farm-lighting plants. They 
are active members entitled to three 
votes and eligible to hold office. Their 
dues are $50 annually plus the fees 
of the parent body. The second are 
battery, generator and gas engine 
manufacturers who are associate 
members and can not hold office but 
who have the privilege of discussion 
in all meetings and who are entitled 
to one vote. Their dues are $10 a 


year plus the fees of the parent as- 
sociation. 





Something of the nature of the 
association’s future work can be 
judged from the committees which 
were appointed. ‘These included a 
committee on standard generator 
ratings, a committee on specifica- 
tions of the Underwriter’s Labora- 
tories and on a connection with the 
electrical committee of the National 
Fire Protection Association, a com- 
mittee an cleaner selling in the field, 
and a committee on contracts and 
credits of distributers and dealers. 
The officers of the association are: 
Chairman, L. F. Keilholtz, Domestic 
Engineering Company; vice - chair- 


man, Fred L. Tubbs, Alamo Farm 


Plant Company; recording secretary, 
G. M. Gardner, Globe Electric Com- 
pany, and member industrial com- 
mittee, H. M. Ballard, R. M. Owen 
Company. Meetings will probably 
be held four times a year. 





W. G. BALPH has been ap- 
pointed manager of the safety switch 
section of the Westinghouse Krantz 
Factory, Brooklyn, N. Y. As head 
of this section Mr. Balph will have 
entire responsibility for the ‘sale of 
all Krantz products, and in addition 
will have charge of the extension 
and development of this very impor- 
tant line to meet the needs of the 
country for safety switches. Mr. 


Balph was formerly head of the fan- 
motor division with officers at East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 











W. Wally Briggs, New York manager of Westing- 
house Lamp Company, thought he heard a plane 
up. ‘How can we tell,’’ inquired P. M. Tallon, 
assistant to the general manager of the same com- 
pany, “‘ whether it’s a land machine or a flying 
boat?” ‘It’s like this,’’ elucidated Briggs, ‘‘ you 
count all the wheels on the landing gear and if the 
total number is less than one, then you know she’s 
either a flying boat or a seaplane.” 
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In this, the age of specialization, versatility merits 

more than passing comment. If we were toruna 

versatility series, this would be our choice for No. 

1—H. O. Bourkard, whose specialty is multiplying 

business for the Interstate Electric Company at 

New Orleans and who with versatility, operates a 
unicycle. 





F. W. MATHIEU, formerly de- 
signer with J. Livingston & Company 
and E. F. Caldwell & Company, is 
now with Mitchell Vance Company, 
Inc., of 503 West Twenty-fourth 
Street, New York City, manufacturer 
of lighting fixtures and _ bronzes. 
Mr. Mathieu will continue his work 
as designer, together with his associ- 
ate, George V. Strahan. Mr. Mathieu 
has designed the lighting fixtures 
in many fine homes and public build- 
ings in this country, among his re- 
cent subjects being the Commodore 
Hotel, New York City; El Condado, 
Porto Rico; and the LaSalle & Koch 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


C.J. COOPER, JR., who has 
recently resigned as general manager 
of the Mineral Point Public Service 
Company, has joined the forces of 
J. H. Jones, Northwestern manager 
of the Hoover Suction Sweeper Com- 
pany, Chicago, where he will be en- 
gaged in doing sales promotion work. 
Mr. Cooper, before he became general 
manager of the Mineral Point prop- 
erty, was superintendent of heating 
and assistant general manager of the 
Merchants Heat & Light Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and earlier. still 
was sales engineer for the Laclede 
Christy Company, St.’ Louis. 


THE CRYSTAL WASHING 
MACHINE COMPANY of De- 
troit, Mich., reports that, owing to 
its growth in the last year, it has 
been found necessary to establish at 
the Pacific Coast factory representa- 
tion to care for the company’s needs. 
The West Coast Sales Company of 
Oakland, Cal., is its representative 


for California; the Stubbs Electric 
Company of Portland, Ore., for Ore- 
gon; the Western States Motor Sup- 
ply Company of Seattle, Wash., for 
Washington; and the Strevell-Pater- 
son Hardware Company of Salt Lake 
City for Utah, part of Idaho and part 
of Arizona. In advance of its fall 
advertising campaign, the concern 
has just issued a small and attractive 
colored folder illustrating the uses 
of the Crystal washer. 


THE TURNBULL ELECTRIC 
MANUFATURING COMPANY 
of New York City, manufacturing 
electrical appliances, has just incor- 
porated for $20,000. The incorpor- 
ators are I. Castelli, R. S. and J. G. 
Turnbull. 


THE PROGRESSIVE STAFF, 
INC., contracting in electrical work, 
has incorporated for $100,000. The 
incorporators are E. N. Baar, F. V. 
Sheehan and M. Devries. The pres- 
ent address of the firm is 952 Trinity 
Avenue, The Bronx, N. Y. 











N.S. BRANDEN, former sales 
manager, has just recently been elect- 
ed vice-president of the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Ltd. of 
Hamilton, Ont. H. M. Bostwick, 
assistant sales manager, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager, to fill the va- 
cancy created by Mr. Branden’s pro- 
motion. 

















Remember Gilbert’s ‘‘ Yarn of the Nancy Bell” ? 
especially that grand opening stanza wherein he 
“‘found alone on a piece of stone, an elderly sailor 
man.” 8B. Badrain is neither elderly nor sea-going, 
but ithe Jone-stone stuff surely fits. When not out- 
Dougging Mr. Fairbanks, he is Pacific Coast sales 
manager of the Hurley Machine Company at San 
Francisco. 





THE YOUNG - RUSSELL 
COMPANY of Fifth and Green 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., is the 


name of the new firm formed as the 
result of the consolidation of the 
Novelty Gas & Electric Fixture Com- 
pany and Young & Russell, both of 
Philadelphia. William B. Young is 
general manager. The new firm has 
purchased Adolph Sadker’s interest 
in the Novelty Gas & Electric Fixture 
Company, and announces that Mr. 
Sadker has formed a new company 
under the name of the Sadker-Sklar 
Company, an _ exclusively jobbing 
business, at 1020 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 














All aboard for Broadway! Seven of the commercial highlights of rock-bound New England, departing 


from the New London (Conn.) N.E.L.A. convention for the New York Electrical Show. 
are: Mr. Alcott, Narragansett Lighting Company, Providence, R. I.; 


Electric Company; 


Left to righd 
A. L. Smith, Rathbone-Sar, 


W. B. Pierce, Edison Electric Appliance Company, New York;_R. E. Holdent 


Cumberland County Light & Power Company, Portland, Me.; Charles Myrick, Edison Electric 
Appliance Company; Seth Lee, Boston Sales Company; and (with just the top of his black fedora 
peeking over the steering wheel) C. E. Greenwood, Boston Edison Company. 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 








Sunny South Attracts 
New Dealers 


From New England’s rocky coasts, 
from radiant California, comes the same 
tale of confidence reborn, of ,a revival 
of the “forward” spirit—and so, of new 
shops that are opening their doors in 
every hamlet of the land to the knock of 
opportunity. Now, from thesunny South, 














J. H. Trumbull, Trumbull Electric Company, 

Bridgeport, Conn., and F. W. Hall, Sprague Electric 

Works, occupied’ with the heavy looking-on, during 

the pig-catching. and other conte sts at Camp Dana 
Bullen, Association Island, Sept. 6. 





come reports which show that electrical 
men there are not sleeping while the earth 
is throbbing with renewed life. Only 
a few of the new stores which opened 
within the last few months in Georgia, 
Alabama, and Florida, are listed below: 


G. W. Jordan, Jr., Hawkinsville, Ga. 

John W. Terrell Electric Company, 
Cartersville, Ga. 

Household Utilities Company, Savan- 
nah, Ga., and Atlanta, Ga. 





O’Kieffe & Richardson, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tifton Electric Supply Company 
Tifton, Ga. 

Electric Equipment Company, Bruns- 
wick, Ga. 

Bivins Electric Company, Cordele, Ga. 

W. F. Martin, Thomasville, Ga. 

R. H. Park Electric Company, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Electrical 
Opelika, Ala. 

W. N. & S. J. Adams, Covington, Ga. 

Carter Electric Company, 22 W. Bay 
Street, Savannah, Ga. 

Leon Electrical 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

Southern Sales Corporation, Bartow, 
Fla. 

Palmer & Palmer Electric Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

Lantz Electric Company, Orlando, Fla. 


Equipment Company, 


Supply Company, 





Melville Bettman, formerly with the 
Manhattan Electrical Contracting Com- 
pany of New York City, is preparing to 
open an unusually attractive “electric 
shop de luxe”’ in the Ritz-Carlton vicinity 
of New York City to cater to an exclusive 
trade among wealthy Gothamites. Mr. 
Bettman plans to have one of the 
handsomest electric shop interiors ever 
constructed. The new store will be 
located at 407 Madison Avenue. 


Ben Rogers is the proprietor, or rather 
“‘keeper,” as he terms it, of a unique new 
electrical shop on Main Street, Lenox, 
Mass. One enters the shop through a 
Colonial doorway, to find a complete 
variety of electrical devices. The sign 
directing the passer-by to the shop is in 
itself unique, as it represents a ship in a 
storm at sea approaching a large light- 
house, and reads “ Ben Rogers, Keeper.” 

The Robert Berndt Electric Company is 
a new electric shop in Huron, 8. D., Robert 
Berndt is the proprietor. Other stores 
opened in South Dakota within the last 

















Emulating the unicycle, (neé wheelbarrow) is the only known method of extricating the entire contents of 
each vest pocket, if any. Participation in wheelbarrow contests from the handle—or rather footle—end 
of the game leads one to question the necessity for the installation of the midway hingesin the human 
leg. Gentlemen with hemlock hips and inlaid insteps are in great demand for this field of sport. Of the 


teams now before us, the wheelers are these: H. E. Red 


and J. O. Wetherbie. 


dick, V. C. Maxwell, D. C. Becker, A. C. Smith 


~ J. G. Johannesen. 


And the wheelees are: F. L. Lewis, C. K. Mead, G. P. Norton, C. H. Scott and 


few months are: S. H. Addison Electric 
Company, Watertown, S. H. Addison, 
proprietor; Midwest Electric Company, 
Webster, E. H. Adler, proprietor. 


The Hayes Electric Company was 
recently opened at 1724 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by H. B. and G. W. 
Hayes, to engage in electrical merchandis- 
ing. Other electrical stores opened in 
Cincinnati since the beginning of this year 
are: A. W. Schwankhaus, 2345 Stanton 
Avenue; A. Knoll Supply Company, 410 
Plum Street; E. V. Maescher, 2418 Gilbert 
Avenue; C. Baumann Electric Company, 
1639 Vine Street; E. M. Bock, 356 Bryant 








We have it on indisputable authority that this is not 
Ellis Parker Butler posing for the frontispiece of the 
ninety-third edition of his classic ‘‘Pigs is Pigs.”’ 
The —— gentleman with the conqueror’s 
smile is F. L. Lewis of the Ivanhoe Regent Works in 
Cleveland. The pig, after being rust-proofed with 
heavy grease, was ~~: at Association Island 
ept. 6. 





Avenue; Dodson Electric Company, 1042 
Flint Street; Spangenberg’s Electric Shop, 
Central Avenue and Baymiller Street; 
and A. F. Wood Electric Company, 229 
West Fourth Street. 

The Ives Company is a new electrical 
store on Guthrie Street, Louisville, Ky. 





Michigan’s New Retail Stores 


Here are a few of the new retail electrical 
stores which were opened in Michigan 
within the last ten months. We'll have 
more to report next month. 

Domestic Appliance Company, 56 Michi- 
gan Avenue, Detroit. Mr. Buten is 
manager. 

C. W. Trombley, 12 Washington Boule- 
vard, Detroit. 

Crowley, Milner & Company, The Blue- 
bird Shop, Detroit. 

McIntosh & McIntosh, Adrian. 
McIntosh is manager and owner. 

Charles T. Hutchins, 611 South Saginaw 
Street, Flint. 

Electric & Gas Appliance Company, 
Davidson Building, Bay City. A. T. 
MeMillen is manager. 

Henry T. Dillon Company, Hudson. 
Henry Dillion is proprietor. 

George Van Tiffin, Hastings. 


F. K. 
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Ottawa Electric Company, Grand Haven, 
T. P. Bignell is manager. 

Independent Electric Company, Grand 
Hnven. William Carlton is manager. 

Dell Electric Shop, Charlotte. A. H. 
Dell is proprietor. 

Electric Shop, Easton Rapids, C. W. 
Newman. 

Electric Shop, Hull brothers, Hillsdale. 

Lansing Electric Engineering Com- 

pany, F. C. Barrett, Lansing. 
* Cottage Electric Shop, Battle Creek. 





The Domestic Electric Company re- 
cently opened a new store at South Fifth 
Street, Springfield, Ill. under the manage- 
ment of P. R. Castles. 


The Harsman Electric Company has a 
new store in Havana, Ill. F.H. Harsman 
is the manager. 

Metz & Bowles is the name of anew 
electrical store in Clinton, Ill. 

Kummer Electric Shop is a new store 
in Bloomington, Ill. 


The Safety-first Electric Shop was 
recently opened in Georgetown, IIl., under 
the management of Owen C. Burd. 

Bartel & Simon have opened a store at 
127 South Jefferson Street, Peoria, Ill. 
8. F. Simon is manager. 

Hicks & Humes is the name of a new 
electrical shop at 449 North Water Street, 
Decatur, Ill. M. H. Hicks is one of the 
proprietors. 

B. H. Cumbers, electrical contractor- 
dealer, of 305 Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a branch store at the 
Bush Terminal, 275 Thirty-sixth Street, 
Brooklyn. R. A. Anderson, who is in 
charge, would like to receive catalogs and 
bulletins from manufacturers. 

The Allen Electric Company, a recent 
organization in Lexington, Ky., has a new 
store at 126 Upper Street, under the man- 
agement of George Allen. The capitali- 
zation is about $15,000. 

Mark & West recently opened an elec- 
trical shop in Danville, Ky. 

















It’s a cold day (or night, either) when the playful 
electrical campers on Association Island can’t pitch 
some poor devil into the cooling water of Lake 
Ontario. V. G. Eastman of Ernst & Hopkins, 
Columbus, Ohio, is here shown having ‘‘got his’ — 
also his daring rescue by Jack Wetherbie (with pants 
on) and Col. A. M. Jackson (without ’em),—both 
of Schenectady. 














“Lionel Strongfort” (J. O.) Wetherbie of G. E.-whiz fun-fame, administering setting-up exercises to fifty 
or so sedentary executives of General Electric distributer companies at Camp Dana Bullen, Association 


Island, in September. 
F Bernardin, Kansas City; J. 


Prominent in the picture are L. L. Shivers, Atlanta, Ga.; A. J. Selzer, Chicago; 
C. Davidson, Denver; W. R. Herstein, Memphis; Harry Hobson, 


Dallas; Percy Oblinger, Indianapolis; C. P. Scott, New York City; H. F. Thomas, St. Paul; I. L. Faucett, 
Chattanooga, and others. 





Lambert & Crisham Hardware Com- 
pany is a new store with a large electrical 
stock at Owensboro, Ky. Mr. Wads- 
worth is manager. 


The Swartz Electric Company and the 
Good Housekeeping Shop are two new 
electrical retail stores in Dayton, Ohio. 


The Liberty Hardware Company is a 
new store handling electrical merchandise 
in Vincennes, Ind. 

The Liberty Electric Company of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is another new store of re- 
cent organization. W. H. Westerbach is 
manager. 

The J. H. Pratt Electric Company 
recently opened an electric shop in Sa- 
vanna, Ill., to engage in electrical merchan- 
dising. J. H. Pratt is the proprietor and 
manager. 

The Granite City Electric Company, St. 
Cloud, Minn., was opened several months 
ago with a capitalization of $8000. W. 
C. Johnson is manager. 7 

The Halseth Electric Company has 
a new store in Little Falls, Minn., under 
the management of George Halseth. 

The Northwestern Electric Company 
has a store in Minot, N. D., recently 
opened by W. Whalon. The capitali- 
zation is $10,000. 

The Fergus Falls Electric Shop is a 
new store in Fergus Falls, Minn., opened 
by P. Johnson. 





More Electrical Shops For 
the Badger State 


Wisconsin reports the following stores 
which were opened within the last few 
months in that State to do electrical mer- 
chandising—‘‘with more to come.” 

O. Danielson, Waupun; O. Danielson, 
proprietor. 

Engle Hardware Company, Mayville, 
dealer in electrical supplies. 

Herrick & Sherman, Grand Rapids; the 
partners maintaining an electrical shop 
and a garage. 

Black Hawk Electric Company, Madi- 
son; W. C. Schloster, manager. 

P. C. Wallichs, 14 South Main Street, 
Fond du lac. 





Champlin & Nanson of Fargo, N. D. 
organized some months ago with a capital- 
zation of $30,000, and have opened a 
electrical store. A. A. Peterson is mana- 
ger. Another new store in Fargo is the 
King-Graham Company, under the man- 
agement of G. E. Graham. 


The W. R. Burns Company of Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been organized with a capi- 
tal of $20,000, to deal in electrical supplies. 
The incorporators are W. Russell Burns, 
Ira Marcus and Archie O. Joslin, all of 
Providence. 


The Bristol Electric Company of Bris- 
tol, Conn., has been incorporated with a 
capitalization of $25,000, to engage in 
electrical merchandising and contracting. 
The incorporators are M. J. Warner, Pine 
Orchard, Conn.; and E. H. Scofield, 
Branford, Conn. 

















Julius Tuteur, president of the Electric Vacuum 
Cleaner Company, Cleveland, and E. A. Adler, one 
of the legal luminaries of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, start fishing. Mr. Tuteur has 
just returned from a study of European conditions. 
“It was folly for Germany to allow America to come 
into the war,’’ confided one big German business 
man to him, “but Ludendorff and Hindenburg de- 
clared that with Russia beaten; and France, England 
and Italy fast weakening, the United States must be 
brought in just to help pay the tremendous indemnities 
Germany would demand.’”’ Sounds funny now, 
doesn’t it. 
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NEW MERCHANDISE TO SELL 


AND WHERE 
TO BUY IT 


Appliances, Socket Devices and Wiring Supplies ‘Whick 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Are Putting on the Market 


Including Many New Appliances to LIGHTEN THE LABOR OF THE HOME 





Zinc-Cylinder Washing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


Because its light-weight cylinder is 
easily removable the tank of the ‘‘Rota- 
pex” electric washer, recently developed 
by the Apex Electrical Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, can be thor- 
oughly cleaned. The zine cylinder is 
driven by means of a 3-hp. motor. A 
friction clutch prevents damage through 
overloading. 





Constant-Speed — 


Induction Motors 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


Constant-speed, polyphase,  squirrel- 
cage induction motors have recently been 
brought cut by the Cleveland Electric 
Motor Company, 5311 Windsor Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. They are of the riveted- 
frame, sleeve-bearing type and are in- 
— for 25-cycle and 60-cycle opera- 

on. 





Simply Constructed Electric 
Flatiron 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The heating element of the electric iron 
recently placed on the market by the Sai- 
isfaction Guaranteed Electric Works, 11 
South Desplaines Street, Chicago, is read- 
ily accessible and can be taken out and 
replaced very quickly. The flatiron con- 
sists of a one-piece casting with the broad 
element chamber providing a “sole plate.” 
This chamber opens at the rear end of the 
flatiron, and the heating element is placed 
in through the opening. After connecting 
the element by two binder hand screws, 
the name plate which fastens to the iron 
by two screws, covers the rear opening 
of the iron completely. 

Another feature of the electric iron is 
the construction of the heating element it- 
self. It is so made that it is possible to 
use a considerable length of resistance 
wire of comparatively large cross-sec- 
tional area. Connection is made with the 
outside of the iron by means of two short 
pieces of wire which form a cable with 
the knot lying in a recess of an insulat- 
ing block. The other end of the cable, 
surrounded by a short coil spring, ter- 
minates in a separable plug. Any strain 
on the cord separates the plug instantane- 
ously without damage to the attachments 
at either end of the cord. 











Combination Wrench Tool 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


In a tool 6 in. long, 4 in. thick and 
weighing but 8 ounces, the Ronson wrench 
recently brought out by the Art Metal 
Works of Newark, N. J., combines a 
3-in., a yy-in., a g-in., a yr-in., a g-in., a 
19-32-in., and a }%-in. wrench, an alli- 
gator jaw wrench, a cotter pin extractor 
and bottle opener, a screw driver, and a 
“Prest-o-Lite” key. The tool, which has 
four parts held together by a bolt washer 
and wing nut, is made of nickel-plated, 
drawn, tempered steel. Its thin, strong 
blades will reach where the ordinary type 
wrench will not, the maker says. By a 
turn of the wing nut the four blades of 
the wrench are unloosened and the tool 
wanted is released and may be projected 
beyond the other three parts, which form 
a strong handle, When necessary the 
four blades can be used independently. 


Portable Reflector for Tungsten 
~ or Nitrogen Lamps 
From Elecirical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


For galleries, show-window displays, 
fountains, ete., the Kliegl Brothers Uni- 
versal Electric Stage Lighting Company, 
240 West Fiftieth Street, New York City, 
has developed No. 2294 incandescent lamp 
reflector which can be fitted with a tung- 
sten or nitrogen lamp. It is made of 
spun aluminum, polished or white opaque 
on the inside, and is furnished with an 
Edison base receptacle and 8 ft. of cable. 
It measures 9 in., and is furnished with 
an adjustable stand and an adjustable 
swinging head attachment. 
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Steel-Case Annunciator 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The “San-Fer-Ann” is a “sanitary,” 
white enamel metal case, rustproof, grav- 
ity drop, electric annunciator developed 
by Edwards & Company, Inc., Exterior 
and 140th Streets, New York City. its 
hinged backboard contains the drop oper- 
ating mechanism for the number plates 
and the connectors, which are placed at 
the bottom where they are most accessi- 
ble. The bell is especially designed for 
annunciator service and is a twin-gong 
type, nickel finished. The flexible cable 
connecting this bell, which is on the in- 
side of the metal case, makes it possible 
to test the annunciator when the case is 
open. A keyed slot is provided for lock- 
ing together the backboard and the case. 
These annunciators are furnished in two 
to twelve-drop sizes and also in larger 
sizes. 





Inclosed, Glareless Lighting 
Units 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The light source of the “Rite-Lite” 
units which the King Manufacturing Com- 
pany of St. Joseph, Mo., is now making 
in both chain and direct ceiling-attach- 
ment style is entirely inclosed, the fixture 
being thereby both bug and dust proof. 
It is designed, the maker says, for utiliz- 
ing to the fullest degree every ray of 
light from the lamp without glare, waste 
or shadow. 

A breakable glass reflector is not used 
but instead the units are equipped with a 
vitreous porcelain enamel reflecting sur- 
face which will neither discolor nor peel 
off. The fixtures are substantially built, 
their metal parts being finished in brass 
with brown relief work; they can be 
cleaned without washing. The 100-150 
watt size of these units uses a 10-in. bowl 
and has a top diameter of 14 in. the 





Se 


bowl for the 200-watt style is 14 in. in 
diameter and its top diameter is 20 in., 
while the 300-400-500-watt size type has 
the same dimensions as the second fixture. 








Electric Bell with Triple Tone 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


Three separate and distinct sounds are 
given by the “Tripletone” electric bell 
which operates on ordinary lighting cur- 
rent by means of a transformer and is be- 
ing marketed by the Buhl Specialty Com- 
pany of 9807 Easton Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In the home the bell can be con- 
nected with push buttons installed at three 
different doors, front, kitchen and side, for 
example. When one button is pressed a 
clear ring results, when the second is oper- 
ated a buzz is produced and when the 


third button is pushed a combined buzz 
and ring results. In the office or shop this 
bell will also prove useful since it can be 
used to call three different persons with 
out necessitating them to count the num- 
ber of rings, as must often be done when 
the customary signaling system is em- 
ployed. : 

As the bell operates with the aid of 
a single- or triple-voltage transformer on 
an alternating current lighting circuit, 
the inconvenience of replacing easily ex- 
hausted dry batteries is eliminated. A 
common source of bell trouble is the 
burning out of contact points; this bell 
has no contact points to burn out. 
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Refillable Fuse Plug 


From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The refillable fuse plug made by _ the 
Betts & Betts Corporation, 511 West 
Forty-second Street, New York City, and 
described in the April issue of ELECTRICAL 
MERCHANDISING, aS now equipped with 
an improved clamp contact for holding 
the lower end of the fuse wire or strip. 





Wire Connector 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


A feature of the Sherman fixture con- 
ncetor is that the screws which are used 
to hold the wires in place cannot loosen 
out of the body of the connector. This 
prevents loss of time in looking for lost 
screws, or the waste of the body of the 
connector. The entire connector is made 


of brass. While as its name applies the 
big use for this connector is in joining 
electric lighting fixture wires, this is by 
no means its only purpose. These con- 
nectors may be used where wires of No. 
12 size or smaller are to be connected. 
The connector will hold a maximum of 
three No. 14, or two No. 12 wires in 
either end. This connector is manufac- 
tured by the H. B. Sherman Manufactur- 
ing Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 





One-Piece Plural Socket Plug 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


Several features are incorporated in the 
Ajax one-piece plural socket plug which 
the Ajax Electric Specialty Company of 
St. Louis, Mo., is now making in a duplex 
style to accommodate a lamp bulb and an 
appliance, and a triplex style to accommo- 
date two appliances and a lamp. 

Strength and long life are achieved by 
using a one-piece bakelite insulation, a 
heat resisting composition of great den- 
sity. Another feature of the plug is that 
the main socket is directly in line with the 
plug, as can be seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration, allowing the lamp bulb to 
continue in the same position as though 
no plug were used on the fixture. The 
size of the plug has been reduced so that 
the shade holder ring on its main socket 
now accommodates an ordinary brass 
shell socket instead of a special one. A 
spring center contact is now used in the 
sockets of the plug to insure a good con- 
tact with all plugs or lamp bases. Also 





as an advantage the maker points out 
that the plug, having its side socket or 
sockets at a 45 degree angie w wac main 
socket, can easily be screwed into the 
majority of base board receptacles with- 
bt removing the hinged door from the 
plate. 




















Violet Ray Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


In connection with the No. 500 violet 
ray electro-medical machine which it has 
just developed the Contra-Pole H#lectric 
Company, 1227 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., calls attention to these features: 
the change of frequency switch, solid mica 
condenser, detachable bakelite handle and 
inclosing Tesla coil. The machine is cou- 
tained in a carrying case and is furnished 
complete with a surface electrode. 





Fixtures for Exposed Positions 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


‘A canopy which serves as a universal 
fitting for either a medium or a mogul 
base multiple socket and supports any 
one of six different groups of porcelain- 
enameled steel reflectors, in all sizes, to 
accommodate all multipie tungsten lamps 
from 25-watt to 1000-watt sizes, is a fea- 
ture of the ‘1300” line of fixtures de- 
veloped by the Wheeler Reflector Com- 
pany, 156 Pearl Street, Boston, for the 
lighting of railroad properties and other 
exposed locations. ; 








Washing Machine with Oscillat- 
ing and Plunger Motion 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The oscillating copper tub or drum of 
the “Gold Seal” electric washing machine 
now being marketed by the Philip Smith 
Manufacturing Company of Sidney, Ohio, 
moves not only backward and forward 
but also upward and downward. There is 
no dead center to the tub, the maker 
points out, so that the clothes are kept 
in constant motion. The water and the 
suds travel through the clothes in a path 
which resembles a figure eight in two di- 
rections, the maker says. In this way a 
thorough and quick cleaning of the clothes 
is effected. 

Rigidness and quietness in operation 
result from proper construction of the 
washer, which has a neat appearance, is 
compactly built and can be moved 
through any average-width doors, its 
over-all dimensions being 27 in. x 29 in. 
The swinging wringer with which the 
washing machine is equipped has a safety 
release and safety stops. The controls 
are conveniently located and the trans- 
mission cases are packed with nun-nulu 
oil to insure permanent lubrication. 





Opal-Glass Lamp Caps and 
Glare Shields 


From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


Opal-glass lamp caps and glare shields 
for industrial lighting use have recently 
been brought out by the Adams-Bagnall 
Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
lamp caps are made of opal glass having 
good diffusion with low absorption of light. 
They closely fit the bulbs of gas-filled 
(Mazda C) lamps, being held in position 
by coiled spring holders, and hide the 
lamp filament and further cut-down glare. 
The caps are especially fitted for use with 
reflectors that would not otherwise afford 
sufficient eye protection. 

The glare shields are made of white 
porcelain-enameled steel in shape to con- 
form to the lamp bulb, being held in posi- 
tion by the same style of coiled-spring 
holders as are used on the lamp caps. 
The shields are useful with flat and shal- 
low dome reflectors for protecting the eye- 
sight from the lamp filaments. The porce- 
lain-enameled steel is easily cleaned and 
does not break when dropped. 

The glass lamp caps are made for 
lamps in 75, 100-150, 200, 300 and 400- 
500 watt sizes, and the glare shields in 
these sizes with the exception of the 75- 
watt. 





Door Bolt Switch for Hotel 
Room Lights -: 


From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


To prevent wasteful use of electric 
lights in guest rooms of hotels and clubs 
a sign reading ‘‘Please turn out the lights 
when leaving the room” is_ often dis- 
Played, but this is not always an assur- 
ance that the occupants of the rooms will 
remember such requests. However, by 
the use of a door-bolt switch just devel- 
oped and placed on the market by the 
Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., when the occupant of 
a room leaves and locks the door from the 
corridor side the lights within the room 
are disconnected from the circuit and 
the ordinary wall switch is made inopera- 
tive. When the guest unlocks the door 
the wall switch may again be used to 
control the room lights. 

This switch is operated by the lock bolt 
of a two-bolt lock such as is generally 
used in hotels. 





Electric Floor Scrubbing and 
Polishing Machine 
From Electrical Merchandising, Oct., 1919 


The “E-Z” electrically operated floor 
scrubing and polishing machine recently 
brought out by the John Herr Manufac- 
turing Company of Philadelphia, applies 
both the water and the cleaning powder 
to the floor as it scrubs. For all floor sur- 
faces other than wood and linoleum the 
operator fills the upper tank of the ma- 
chine with water and the lower one with 
grit powder which is automatically 
sprinkled over the floor. Where wood or 
linoleum floors are to be cleaned water 
and a soap powder are mixed in the upper 
tank. Floors can also be readily wax- 
polished with the machine. The opera- 
tions of the machine are regulated and 
controlled by the operator through mov- 
ing the handle of the machine and by 
pressing the treadle at the back. 

A space 18 in. wide is scrubbed by this 
machine, which can be used right up to 
the baseboard and weighs slightly more 
than 100 Ib. : 
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New Retail Electrical Stores 


(Continued from page 214) 








The Star Electric Company is another 
new firm recently incorporated in Bridge- 
port, Conn., to deal in electrical fixtures 
and appliances. It has a capitalization 
of $10,000. The members of the firm are 
H. I.. Shapiro, Jennie Shapiro and Jack 
Dubnick. 


The Consumers’ Power Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has moved its 
electric shop from its former address on 
Monroe Street to greatly enlarged quarters 
in the Powers Theater Block. 


The Savage Electric Company an- 
nounces the opening of a new electrical 
supply house at 25 North Dewey Street, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, where it will 
carry a general line of electrical equip- 
ment as well as conduct contracting and 
repair business. 


Cramer & Wall is the name of a new 
store recently opened at 3126 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., to handle elec- 
trical supplies and installations. Frank 
Wall and Otto Cramer are the proprietors. 








Eternal vigilance is the price of success. 
sons for getting enthusiastic about Kansas City to be groupfully graced in the foreground, 
we retired under the focussing cloth. And then the local lodge of the Diagonal Order 


of Haberdasherical Zebras horned in. 








After we had induced these five charming rea- 


Still, contrast is great stuff. We think the ladies 


look more attractive with, than without, the background, which, if you must know, is 


made up of Robert Baker, Carl Fogel, Miles Shadley, Harry Evans, E. H. 


Brown, W. 


Heath, W. D. 


T. McCauley, A. Penn Denton and R. T. Henshaw, all of the Kansas City 


aforesaid. 





The Big Sandy Electrical & Repair 
Company of Pikeville, Ky., has been in- 
corporated, with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators are B. L. Douglas, 
J. H. Edwards, C. W. Strickland, J. A. 
Summers and M. M. Argo, all of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

The Spott Electrical Company, Oakland, 
Cal., is opening in that city, at 1601 Clay 
Street, what it declares to be one of the 
finest electrical merchandising stores in the 
country. The company’s new home will 
have 3750 sq. ft. of floor space in the main 
salesroom; 1600 sq. ft. in the basement; 
and a window display space of more than 
100 ft. in length. More than $15,000 is 
being spent on the interior decorating. 


L. Witkin & Son, for eighteen years 
engaged in a hardware business at 1174 
Seventh Street, Oakland, Cal., have just 
moved to their own new building at 1180 
Seventh Street. The firm has entered the 
electrical merchandising field, and has 
added a complete line of electrical appli- 
ances to its regular stock. 


From Wines and Ales, to Ap- 
pliance Sales—O Prohibi- 
tion, Where Is Thy 
Sting? 


Electrical merchandise as a substitute 
for liquor sales is an innovation for which 
the Goldberg-Bowen Company of San- 
Francisco is responsible. The Goldberg- 
Bowen Company is perhaps the largest 
retail grocer in that city, and before 
July 1 had an enormous family liquor 
trade. 

In place of the now departed liquor 
traffic, Sept. 22, it started its electrical 
merchandise department, opening it with 
comprehensive advertising in the daily 
newspapers and a window display of 
washing machines in operation. V. W. 
Sandbeck, the buyer for the new depart- 
ment, intends to handle a full line of 
electrically operated household devices. 


Minnesota’s New Electrical 


Shops 


Following are some of the new stores 
opened in Minnesota by enterprising 
electrical dealers since the beginning of 
the year: 

Good Housekeeping Electric Shop, 823 
Nicollet Avenue, Minneapolis; C. R. 
Beyers, proprietor. 

Electric Supply Company, Albert Lea; 
C. E. Bailey, proprietor. 

G. E. Eichstaedt Electric Company, 
Front Street, Mankato; G. E. Eichstaedt, 
proprietor. 

Heidel Electric Service Company, Front 
Street, Mankato; F. C. Heidel, proprietor. 

Newstone Electric Company, Montevi- 
deo; S. Newstone, proprietor. 

Marshall Electric Company, Marshall; 
R. Voight, proprietor. 

Everling Electric Company, New Ulm; 
J. Everling, proprietor. 

Smith Electric Company, Owatonna; 
C. R. Smith, proprietor. 

W. C. Mauthey Electric Company, 
Owatonna; W. C. Mauthey, proprietor. 

Hutchinson Electric Supply Company, 
Hutchinson; R. Nelson, proprietor. 

C. R. Templeton Electric Company, 
New York Life, Minneapolis; C. R. Tem- 
pleton, proprietor. 

Barnes Electric Company, Faribault; 
R. F. Barnes, proprietor. 

Findley Electric Company, South Fifth 
Street, Minneapolis; Thomas Findley, 
proprietor. 

Ulrich Electric Company, New Ulm; 
F. Ulrich, proprietor. 





The Elebash Electric Company, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., is enjoying such prosperity 
that it recently moved into larger quarters 
in the heart of the business district of 
Tuscaloosa. Raymond P. Reeves of Mont- 
gomery, founder of the business, sold it 
to Karl Elebash six months ago. Mr. 
Elebash has had ten years experience in 
the business, and has made the store as up 
to date a one as could be found anywhere. 


C. C. Davis of 125 North Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., reports that his 
electrical retail business has spread so in 
the last year that from a small one-room 
shop on Twelfth Street he has branched 
out to a fine and completely equipped 
store at his present address. Mr. Davis 
is trying to get a good force of salesmen. 


The South Berkeley Electric Shop is 
the name of an electrical merchandising 
shop recently opened at 3267 Adeline 
Street, Berkeley, Cal. M. E. Griffith, the 
proprietor, intends to carry ‘‘one of the 
largest lines of electrical merchandise and 
lighting fixtures ever shown in Berkeley. 


The Wood Electrical & Construction 
Company is a new concern at 72 Exchange 
Street, Lynn, Mass. Leslie Wood is presi- 
dent and treasurer. The company has a 
complete stock of appliances and does a 
merchandising business. 














